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CAMBRIDGE was the transatlantic parent 
of the first American college. It had its 
foundations laid deep in dissent. In the 
brief reign of Bloody Mary, its faculty was 
forced to flee the land. They found refuge 
in Geneva and the villages, German and 
Swiss, near-by, where they contested as 
bitterly among themselves as they had with 
the Tories of old England. 

When Elizabeth stepped to the throne, 
she recalled her Cambridge friends to their 
classrooms, at which the hardy old Arch- 
bishop Laud declared, ‘‘The wolves be com- 
ing back from Geneva, and have sent their 
books before, full of heresy and _ pestilent 
doctrine to infect the people.”’ 

Immanuel College was the first fruits of 
their return. When the suspicious queen 
heard of the venture, she inquired its pur- 
pose of the founder. ‘‘I know not,’’ he 
replied ; ‘‘I have but set an acorn, and only 
God knows what fruit it will bear when it 
becomes an oak.’’ The sect which denied 
that the Pope was head of the church was 
unlikely to so regard a Tudor queen. 

Harvard College was as nearly a duplicate 
of Immanuel as the devout dissenters of 
East England could make it, as uncom- 
promising as Mosaic law. Henry Dunster, 
the first president, was routed out of office 
in the middle of a raw February while his 
family was ill, because he felt uncertain 
that unbaptized infants were doomed to 
eternal torments in hell. A sturdier succes- 


sor promoted the witch-hunting at Salem 
village with the sage remark that the devil 
had power to assume any guise he pleased 
to mislead men. 

Notwithstanding these evidences of dis- 
senting divinity, an emigration straight 
from the east counties of England found 
Harvard too worldly. After a night or two 
in sinful Boston, the congregation pushed 
on the fringe of the frontier on the Con- 
necticut and erected their dwellings in the 
wilderness. For a few forlorn years, they 
sent their sons to the old colony to be edu- 
cated, but in the last of the seventeenth 
century, aroused by the costs of schooling 
abroad, they resolved to build their own 
college. 

At New Haven they set up the ark of 
their covenant in 1701, a school ‘‘ wherein 
the youth may be instructed in the arts and 
sciences and fitted for public employment 
both in church and state.’’ A few years 
later in return for a score or two of old 
books and a handful of guineas, the institu- 
tion was baptized Yale. Its course ran in 
the Harvard groove, with perhaps a little 
greater faith in predestination and mathe- 
matics. 

’Tis mathematics then our thoughts employ, 

Which nobly elevate the pupils’ joy; 


The little Euclids round the table set, 
And at their rigid demonstrations sweat. 


The single variation in college history of 
two hundred years was found in Virginia in 
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William and Mary. Its educational speci- 
fications were written and executed by the 
Reverend James Blair, a product of the 
University of Edinburgh, and true to Scot- 
tish tradition, a man of great business 
acumen. 

From the new Dutch King William, this 
ambassador of learning obtained a grant of 
20,000 acres of land, two thousand pounds in 
real money, the tax on all tobacco exported 
from the colony, the fees from the office of 
land surveyor, the export duty on skins and 
furs, the import duty on all liquors and the 
right to go to the legislature for grants. 

James Blair could not be content with any 
pious imitation of Cambridge and Harvard. 
He made training for the professions his 
chief aim, and threw in with this twentieth- 
century ideal a bold theory of the merits of 
modern language and the elective system. 
However, he chose a poor location for his 
university, a cross-roads courthouse and 
tavern hamlet known locally as Williams- 
burg. Its avenues of access were swampy 
trails; and in spring and fall from its sur- 
rounding morasses swarms of mosquitoes 
conveyed a malignant kind of malaria to its 
white inhabitants. 

What energy the young Virginians had 
left after these tertiary attacks was absorbed 
in those popular minor vices now known as 
extra-curricular activities. With them were 
numbered horse racing, billiards, cock-fight- 
ing, duelling, drinking and fox chasing. All 
these, the normal sports of gentility, were 
proscribed by college rules, but the young 
sprouts of plantation aristocracy looked 
upon rules as mere academic gestures, which 


they were in no sense disposed to obey. 
For a long time, the school languished, 

never with more than a hundred students. 

Most of them were indifferent and indolent 


hangers-on to the skirts of learning. The 
young southerners had no appetite for Latin, 
Greek or divinity. Law and polities set a 
few on fire, and from this muddy wilderness 
academy sprung the forerunners of Ameri- 
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ean destiny—Jefferson, Madison and Mar. 
shall. 

Long years were checked off on the eal- 
endar after these early transplantings be. 
fore a new stirring began. Probably Francis 
Bacon was the primary source of the new 
leaven. The same year that the Pilgrims 
instituted Blue Monday on the unfriendly 
coast of New England, Sir Francis brought 
forth his ‘‘Novum Organum,’’ the new 
method. In it he pointed out the defects in 
the learning of his day. These he aptly 
designated as ‘‘distempers.’’ 

‘‘ Academic distempers are three in num- 
ber,’’ said Bacon. ‘‘The first, Fantastic 
Learning, consists of alchemy, magic, mir- 
acles, old-wives tales, credulities, supersti- 
tions, and all impostures inherited from an 
ignorant past. The second, Contentious 
Learning, is the tireless disputations of the 
scholasties, which are not based on observa- 
tions, nor aimed primarily to arrive at truth, 
but fruitful of controversy and barren of 
effect. The third, Delicate Learning, or 
humanism, is verbal and unreal, stylish and 
polished, abounding in queer conceits, un- 
important in a practical sense, and leading 
to nothing but mastery of itself.’’ 

As the remedy for these ‘‘distempers,’’ 
Bacon suggested the inductive method. By 
such means, men will be enabled to think 
straight, distinguish true from false, create 
useful knowledge and discover new truths. 
Knowledge, he thought, is a process or in- 
strument, not an end in itself. He opti- 
mistically thought that morons using his 
method might do the laborious work of 
research, and intelligence be saved for 
planning, discovery and applying its prin- 
ciples. He was mistaken in his belief that 
low intelligence might serve in any way the 
scientific process. 

Fortunately there were enough wise men 
to put his method to use, and the century 
which followed him is known as the age 
of discovery. Marked advance was made in 
physies, chemistry and biology. The cul- 
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mination of these discoveries, in a practical 
sense, came with the increase in mechanical 
invention between 1760 and 1800. They 
ushered in the industrial revolution. Out 
of this great movement came changes in the 
life of men which outweighed all the wise 
words, art, law and leadership of the pre- 
ceding two thousand years. 

Only one of these revolutionary contribu- 
tions came out of a university. This was the 
steam engine, the work of a paid laboratory 
assistant. Tycho Brahe and Kepler, who 
earried forward the work of Copernicus, 
were pensioners of the emperor of Germany. 
Deseartes, the discoverer of conic sections, 
worked independently. The same is true of 
Napier, inventor of logarithms, and Ray and 
Willoughby, the first scientific biologists. 
Huygens was a pensioner of the King of 
France; Halley was royal astronomer at 
Greenwich. Boyle had a fortune of his own; 
Sydenham was a practicing physician. 

For a short time, Newton was a member 
of the faculty of Cambridge. For most of 
his life he held the post of warden of the 
mint. Over two hundred years passed after 
the publication of ‘‘Novum Organum’’ be- 
fore science made respectable entrance into 
university life, in Germany about 1820. 
Perhaps the Germans felt they had little 
to lose; the method of Bacon might prove a 
life-saver. So it turned out to be, and 
American students and travelers there heard 
of the new Gemeinschaft and its marvels. 
Nothing would do but a scientist must be 
brought to America. 

One of the very first was Louis Agassiz, 
a racial mixture in which the Nordic was 
dominant. He was a candid and somewhat 
discourteous Swiss, who believed in keeping 
women in their place and in promoting the 
study of nature. He was a popularizer; he 
lectured often before institutes; he per- 
suaded Boston schoolma’ams to handle live 
grasshoppers and to talk to their children 
about their (the hoppers’) internal work- 
ings. He went on one fruitless scientific 
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expedition, and, at his death, inspired two 
bad poems. 

However, he furnished so much good ad- 
vertising that every university that could 
elevate its budget felt it must have a real 
scientist on the faculty. Against this 
desecration, the eclassicists fought tooth and 
toe-nail. They capitalized the lessons so 
ably taught by Caesar, Herodotus, Livy, 
Polybius, Tacitus and Fabian. They 
‘‘eussed’’ the scientists out in sonorous 
Latin and euphonious Greek ; doubtless also 
in coarse and vulgar Anglo-Saxon. It was 
all to no effect. The enemy were over the 
bridge. 

From that day on, matters went from bad 
to worse. After the war, there came in the 
social sciences, economics and sociology. 
As a crowning insult to the classicists, came 
the schools of business, which, like science, 
seduced students away from the guardians 
of culture, the academic departments. But 
history is likely to repeat itself. The new 
schools and departments trespassed upon the 
domain of science with such effect that the 
lately bitter enemies, the classicists and the 
scientists, combined forces against the 
invaders. Taking a hint from their op- 
ponents, the scientists also entrenched them- 
selves in the secondary schools. The high- 
school manual issued in 1885 in science 
hardened the arteries of the subject, and 
took from it all the lively interest and 
reality it possessed in the days of the 
academies and Agassiz. 

About the time the great scientist was 
turning grasshoppers loose in Boston school- 
rooms, a new movement appeared on the 
university horizon, heralded alike by the 
thrifty East and the prodigal West. This 
was education in agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. The East hoped practical 
education would restore its resources and 
its prosperity; the West was eager to ex- 
ploit its natural resources and increase its 
population. The new culture was made pos- 
sible by the Morrill Land Act, first vetoed 
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by James Buchanan at the command of his 
southern masters, but was later approved by 
Lincoln when the state rights adherents 
were on the battlefield. 

Cornell was the first important fruit of 
the new law. It was soon followed by other 
colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts. 
A farm high school became Penn State. 
These new institutions stood for the dis- 
covery, diffusion and application of science. 
Their efficiency was further increased 
through later acts, which added to the 
endowment, established experiment stations 
and took education to the people through 
the medium of extension workers. Through 
these schools, education freed itself, first 
from Tory philosophy, Congregational 
Greek, Presbyterian astronomy, Episcopal- 
ian Latin, Whig economics and depart- 
mentalized ethics. 

Since 1900 the chief element in university 
progress has been vocational—vocational 
none the less for being professional. The 


agricultural and engineering schools fur- 
nish what is doubtless the best of university 


leadership. The former has trusted too 
blindly to economies to take care of the 
problem of distribution, which, generally 
speaking, has not yet emerged from the 
eighteenth century. It trusts to dialectic; 
not to research and constructive thinking. 
It is in no condition to give guidance, but 
needs a helping hand itself. Rapidly now 
in this depression period, traditional eco- 
nomies is losing the field to schools of busi- 
ness administration. 

Few, few indeed are the other divisions 
of the university that supply liberal leader- 
ship. Of all the arts, there is none that 
sets men free. Schools of law are hopelessly 
entangled in form and precedent; medicine 
still too much the trade of the apothecary ; 
still too dependent upon accidental discov- 
ery of amateur academicians. Journalism 
may ultimately emerge, a vital and distinc- 
tive school, fostering creative writing and 
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establishing confidence in advertising and 
news. 

If the professional schools are excepted, 
higher education has no acceptable objective, 
Such as are professed can not be realized 
or are at war with each other. The celassi- 
cists undertake to induct in a dubious and 
elusive culture of twenty centuries ago ; they 
transmit little more than the fretful irrita- 
tion of a transient distemper. The conven- 
tional scientists think their task is done 
when they arrive at a description or, at the 
best, when they reach a concluding principle. 
They take no responsibility for its use. 
In the midst of the clashing chaos, the 
clientele go blithely about their own con- 
cerns, anxious only that their simple toys be 
not taken away. 

The nature of university organization is 
such as to perpetuate undesirable conditions. 
Even the medieval universities were re- 
sponsive to the will of students and teachers. 
Now every facility is used to divert the stu- 
dents to juvenile extra-curricular affairs. 
They might more readily (at least the intel- 
ligent might) occupy themselves with a 
curriculum in whose making they partici- 
pated and in whose choosing they had a 
voice. Likewise, the faculty go on, day 
after day, in a round of impotent routine, 
narrowing steadily to that climax of release 
which is called retirement. 

A simple administrative change might 
bring the improvement. The corporation 
powers should be lodged in the joint inter- 
ests of students and faculty. With admin- 
istrative committees, a board of trustees to 
manage the business affairs under corporate 
direction, and a department of record, a true 
community of purpose would be created. 
With a rector to maintain judicial balance, 
all the administrative organization really 
essential to an institution of education would 
be provided. Such a system, democratic 
and flexible, is incomparably more econom- 
ical and effective than the existing order of 
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president, comptroller, registrar, deans and 
secretaries, who in increasing hordes con- 
sume the substance of learning. 

Another fundamental shift of form of 
organization is also desirable. Assume, for 
illustration, that there is a mighty enter- 
prise which must employ the three functions 
of research, production and distribution, 
corresponding to the university functions of 
discovery, instruction and application of 
knowledge. Assume in your own enterprise 
the presence of forty or fifty uncoordinated 
and unrelated departments, each working 
without specifications and for its own pur- 
poses. 

Imagine, in this enterprise of yours, a 
body of workmen, all highly individualistic, 
uncooperative, indifferent to and scornful of 
others, ambitious to get promotion, resent- 
ful to suggestion and hostile to supervision. 
Imagine your research without reference to 
production or distribution. Imagine your 
materials being selected without reference 
to manufacturing and marketing. Imagine 
production being earried on without refer- 
ence to the materials and their final use. 
Such an enterprise is foredoomed to thor- 
ough failure, yet all these implied strictures 
may be applied to the university of to-day. 

In the university, one may find processes 
utterly lacking in artistic appeal and devoid 
of practical meaning. Philosophy is his- 
torical; third-rate comments on the com- 
mentaries of third-rate thinkers; open-eyed 
wonder at the obseurities pitched too high 
for meager comprehensions; giving to the 
dull and awkward manipulators results not 
unlike disturbing a Mediterranean midden. 
The flavors of abnormal psychology do not 
differ except in intensity, being of more 
recent origin. 

Above these mud-sills of antique struc- 
ture go grand and eloquent flourishes: 
courses in folkways, oriental marriage cus- 
toms, morals of the renaissance, crimes of the 
Medici and, later, crimes of the Capones, 
French fiction and principles of Assyrian 
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art. In institutions where military train- 
ing prevails, courses in stable management, 
more elegantly called hippology, afford a 
modicum of relief for more uncultivated 
males. 

General courses may be regarded as the 
greatest single obstacle to higher education. 
The significance of education from any 
source can not be gauged until it appears as 
behavior. The minds, to say nothing of the 
emotions, of college students can not gen- 
eralize without experiential data, though it 
may be impersonal. Learning must be- 
gin with the concrete; and laws and prin- 
ciples are a matter of growth. The signifi- 
eant result of generalized instruction is a 
superficial glibness of phrasing, a superior 
pretense to knowledge, and an eagerness 
for marks that will relieve of the compul- 
sion of repeating the course. 

Perhaps, in order to meet the demand of 
climbing parents, and ennuied young people 
who are ‘‘sent to college,’’ we shall have 
to create self-supporting ‘‘universities,’’ 
within easy access of the great cities. Here 
the degrees of bachelor of athletics and 
bachelor of society may be granted with 
magnificent ceremonies after four years of 
paid residence. Thus will be preserved the 
sacred traditions of the B.A. and the BS. 
The ‘‘New Colleges’’ may then conduct in 
the open the search for that type of talent 
on which their success depends. They may 
freely train for the stadium and the bridge 
table ; for the Rose Bow] and for Hollywood. 

Efforts towards scholarship and invention 
are not unknown in our higher schools, but 
they have been feeble, inappropriate and 
ineffectual. One of the weakest of these 
‘‘remedies’’ is ‘‘reading for honors.’’ It 
is, says a devotee, ‘‘a type of preparation for 
examination.’’ But are these ‘‘examina- 
tions’? any more valid and objective than 
the ordinary finals? Probably not. 

The system makes no departure in con- 
tent or method from the immemorial 
‘‘Exam.,’’ since, to quote an authority, ‘‘the 
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students do two years of reading in a well- 
defined field, closely interrelated subjects 
forming that field.’”” The examinations are 
given by professors ‘‘not connected with the 
colleges,’’ an unnecessary reflection on our 
guild. The students prepare ‘‘from eight 
to ten papers’’ (in good English, it is re- 
marked), they ‘‘make comparisons,’’ they 
are ‘‘forced to draw conclusions,’’ and they 
‘*discuss fascinating and elusive subjects.’’ 

The term ‘‘reading for honors’’ is itself 
highly illuminating. Later, one finds that 
the ‘‘New Methods’’ next to reading put 
talking. ‘‘One feature of the honors work 
is that not only the students but sometimes 
the professors disagree, and when we dis- 
agree, we talk it out, the students joining in 
and taking sides. They enjoy it. They 


enjoy it more than anything else that can 
oceur in the honors group.”’ 

Their enjoyment would be heightened, 
the writer believes, if the ‘‘professors’’ 
actually came to blows, a logical eventuality. 


However, the serious fact is, there is slight 
chance for creative achievement by way of a 
scheme in which ‘‘reading”’ and ‘‘talking it 
out’’ are the sovereign devices for discover- 
ing truth and reconciling differences. 
‘*Talking it out,’’ as the writer has observed 
it practiced among opposing schools, is but 
slightly more decorous than the bludgeon, 
and, despite the opinion of the authority 
previously quoted, much less effective and 
amusing. 

From time to time, college promoters 
have created a sensation by the announce- 
ment that they have command of ways and 
means to initiate an educational millennium. 
None are so disposed to repeat the mistakes 
of history than those ignorant of it, and 
critical inspection of the new ideas usually 
exposes them as the old and hoary under 
synthetic names. They lack invariably the 
control essential to scientific test. Such was 
the much-propagandized Wisconsin ‘‘guinea 
pig’’ demonstration ; a return to generalized 
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and unrealistic education based upon out- 
grown culture. 

Likewise, the devious attempts at Min- 
nesota to find the relation between class size 
and efficiency of instruction may be thought 
of as wasted energy. They never touched 
the real problems. In this instance, an 
ounce of analysis would have saved tons of 
misguided activity. Moreover, the investi- 
gators of independent study versus class 
instruction are playing with marked eards 
or, it is better to say, with a stacked deck, 
In both eases, the assumptions ean not bear 
critical examination. The distemper of un- 
restrained and autocratic urge to making a 
showing, often observed among presidential 
juvenilia, has led to complete reorganiza- 
tion of a university without setting up 
measures which will tell whether the changes 
are for better or for worse. 

The task is to make higher education still 
higher. Such education can only be de- 
signed for students of superior abilities, 
definite purpose and persistence and indus- 
try. Ordinary untalented persons, unsteady 
in purpose and achievement, and those oe- 
cupied with social prestige, a grand 
marriage, popularity, athletic success and 
economic advancement have no place in a 
true university. They may attend it; still 
they make no place. Higher education is 
for those able individuals who devote them- 
selves to a superior type of speciality. 

The higher school is not a nursery. It can 
not form vocational, literary and artistic 
interests. It has no time to introduce its 
clientele to the conventions of Mrs. Grundy. 
It can not give attention to the forming or 
reforming of character. Thus immaturity is 
in no more demand than mediocrity. 

The unit of university organization should 
be the school. Its function should be the 
discovery, diffusion and application of 
knowledge. Each member of the university 
community should devote himself to the 
complete range of functions. It would be 
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an advantage if diffusion of knowledge could 
be restricted to publication and if teaching 
in the accepted sense might be eliminated. 

Compulsory requirements, grades, sched- 
ules, reading for honors and formal exami- 
nations might well go out along with the 
stadium, physical education, deans, presi- 
dents, philosophy, stable management, the 
prom, rushing, secretaries, receptions, caps 


For the first time in the history of the 
Chicago public high schools, a course in self- 
appraisal and career study is being offered 
as part of the revised curriculum. Adminis- 
trators feel that there is a definite need for 
a course of this type if students are to be 
prepared for life after they are graduated. 
The course, as it is now conceived, is 
planned primarily for senior students, but, 
at the diseretion of the principal, it may 
be extended to inelude junior students in 
the last half of the third year. The course 
runs through two semesters. In the first 
semester there is class-work five times a 
week for which regular credit is given. The 
second semester is one of individual coun- 
seling, for which, of course, there is no 
credit. The aim of the course is to teach 
self-guidanee through the development of 
effective techniques for self-appraisal and 
career analysis. No attempt is made in the 
course to formulate final plans for a specific 
career in later life. Rather, the emphasis 
is upon helping a student realize his abili- 
ties and interests to the full and upon show- 
ing him the numberless vocational oppor- 
tunities open to him. 

The choice of the teacher for this new 
course in self-appraisal and careers is of 
prime importance. Four things guide Chi- 
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and gowns, the academic procession, subject 
prerequisites, snob clubs, hell weeks and 
other features which make up the college 
midway and midden. There would be left 
the library, laboratories, students, faculty 
and, it is hoped, the endowment. There 
would be the world of knowledge to explore 
and master, to add to and to use to the ser- 
vice and glory of mankind. 
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eago high-school principals in their choices. 
First, experience in working with seniors is 
essential. Second, superior skill in teaching 
is indispensable. Third, the teacher chosen 
should be a well-adjusted personality. Last, 
training in the field of guidance, including 
courses in psychology and vocations, should 
be required. Wherever possible, the same 
classroom is scheduled for all classes in 
order that instructional materials may be 
collected and used during successive periods. 

The duties of the teacher in the recently 
conceived Self-Appraisal and Career Study 
Course are many. She must assemble and 
present the materials of the course and act 
as guide in directing the activities of the 
student in the classroom. It is part of her 
job to make arrangements within the school 
for tours, trips and speakers. She must keep 
a cumulative folder of tests and their results 
with interpretations of them for every stu- 
dent. Records of the progress of the student 
must be kept. All information which the 
folders contain should be made available to 
teachers and counselors. Individual con- 
ferences should be held during periods not 
spent in the classroom. The services ren- 
dered by 4A counselors include such things 
as interviewing students and furnishing in- 
formation about the Chicago junior colleges, 
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colleges in general, special schools, evening 
schools and trade schools. Added to that, 
information is furnished on occupational 
training deemed suitable for each student 
on the basis of the interpretation put upon 
the contents of the cumulative folder. 

The objectives of the course are signifi- 
cant. The Self-Appraisal and Career Study 
Course aims to give the student a_back- 
ground of the techniques necessary for ade- 
quate self-guidance in educational planning 
and in the choice of careers after high 
school. The student is given a knowledge 
of terms, source materials and organization 
for the study of careers. The student 
studies man’s interdependence in the work- 
ing world. Significant occupational trends 
are brought to him. He is given actual con- 
tact with men and women engaged in vari- 
ous occupations in Chicago. Another objec- 
tive of the course is the development of the 
techniques for self-appraisal. Such tech- 


niques include a knowledge of the terms, 


test materials and bibliographical material 
necessary in any study of abilities and 
aptitudes. Furthermore, the student is 
helped to an understanding of his own 
behavior, based on a knowledge of the fac- 
tors that aid normal mental growth. In 
connection with that, he gets some degree 
of understanding of the many individual 
differences that exist. By working with a 
counselor on the interpretation of his test 
data, the student understands why he is 
more fitted for some vocations than he is 
for others. The follow-up counseling in the 
4A semester helps him with his immediate 
plans for college or for further training in 
the industrial fields. If he is not going on, 
then he is registered with a placement 
agency through which he may obtain 
employment. 

The course is divided into six units. Unit 
I, ‘‘An Introduction to the Self-Appraisal 
and Career Study Course,’’ is an overview 
of the field. Students are guided in the 
study of their individual folders. This is 
essential if they are to understand how 
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accumulative records are interpreted for 
their particular abilities and interests. In 
any course such as this which leads students 
to self-appraisal, there must be thorough 
and understandable explanation of different 
types of test materials in preparation for 
the administration of tests which are to 
come. For example, interest blanks are 
scrutinized. A certain boy finds, after look- 
ing over an interest blank which he has just 
filled out, that he lacks the qualities which 
are very important if he is to achieve his 
ambitions of becoming a doctor. He is, he 
finds, more interested in research than in 
being a physician. All things point to the 
fact that he would make a good laboratory 
assistant. He would still be in touch wit! 
doctors and, besides, he would have time 
for his much-loved research. If a student 
is helped to an understanding of just how 
test results are interpreted, he will have a 
different attitude toward them. In this 
first unit, he takes part in individual inter- 
views with school counselors. He finds tha‘ 
such interviews are not prying, but a sincere 
attempt to help the student find himself. 
Along career analysis lines, exploration of 
the contents of occupational fields takes 
place. The student learns what new jobs 
have grown out of modern trends in indus- 
tries. He learns the requirements and 
rewards of each. Plans are made for speak- 
ers who have something to offer along this 
line. Films and tours are planned for in 
an effort to use all possible avenues of voca- 
tional information. Unit I is very impor- 
tant, for it sets the stage for what is to come. 
Students become familiar with the general 
terms which are to be used in the course. 
They handle and get to know the materials 
which are part of career study and self- 
analysis. They get some idea of the method 
of study to be used, and become familiar 
with the contents of the vocational library, 
which has been collected beforehand and 
which will be modified and added to as the 
course progresses. 

Unit II is called ‘‘Understanding Our- 
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selves.”’ The first thing undertaken is a 
discussion of growth and maturation—how 
we develop as individuals. Under that gen- 
eral heading, the student studies the forces 
{ heredity and environment. The point is 
stressed that in order to understand any 
individual, both heredity and environment 
must be taken into account. The normal 
development of desires and motives, and the 
effect they have on the behavior of the indi- 
vidual is studied. The part that habit plays 
in the behavior pattern of an individual is 
vone over carefully, with special emphasis 
upon the steps in the formation of desirable 
habits. By concrete example, the meaning 
of ‘‘conditioning’’ is brought out and 
applied to human adaptation. The laws of 
learning are studied in detail in order that 
the student may be helped with his study 
assignments. The student spends as much 
time as possible in this second unit, learning 
how to master his environment. 

It is essential in a course of this type that 
the student understand the nature of indi- 
vidual differences. In this new course, 
three aspects of individual differences are 
stressed—the mental, the physical and the 
The student becomes interested in 
studying himself. The data of individual 
cumulative folders are interpreted, the 
pupil’s health record is gone over, and 
school marks are seanned for hints of spe- 
cial abilities and interests. The student 
supplements his family history with an 
honest, frank autobiography. Both tech- 
niques enable him to get a clearer picture 
of himself. Standard tests are given and 
interpreted as aids in understanding the 
individual, and helping him understand 
himself. Sueh a battery of tests includes 
mental tests, achievement tests, diagnostic 
tests and tests of special abilities. Interest 
inventories and personality tests are given 
in an attempt to get an honest view of the 
entire individual. A sincere interpretation 
of all records, tests and seales is necessary 
if the course in self-appraisal and career 


social. 
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study in the Chicago high schools is to fulfil 
its purpose. Many counselors use selected 
historical characters as concrete examples 
of individual differences. The achievements 
of each are approached from the angle of 
individual capacities and abilities. The 
value of individual differences in everyday 
life is brought out in the course. The stu- 
dent sees the relationship between individual 
differences, and the choice of courses at 
school, the choice of a place in which to live, 
the choice of recreation in leisure time, and 
the choice of one’s companions. Certainly, 
the results of such techniques to teach a 
pupil to understand himself can not help 
but lead to action in the form of more ade- 
quate adjustment. 

Unit III of the Self-Appraisal and Career 
Study Course as it is taught in the Chicago 
Plan of more effective guidance is called 
‘*Man’s Interdependence in Work.’’ The 
cooperative aspect of the work-a-day world 
is featured. <A study of the growth and 
importance of interdependence proves both 
interesting and useful to the student. A 
brief outline of primitive methods of work 
is given, to make the student realize the 
need for the development of specialization 
to meet the needs of a complex civilization. 
The results of the machine age, with the 
accompanying increase of leisure for the 
working man, bring to the student the prob- 
lem of the best way for every individual to 
meet that leisure. 

The social and economie factors involved 
in the work situation are studied. The 
course offers facts on the evolution and im- 
portance of occupational groupings such as 
crafts, guilds, employee organizations and 
professional organizations. It brings out 
the responsibilities which society assumes 
for all workers. Under that heading, the 
student delves into protective legislation, 
employment exchanges, provisions for unem- 
ployed workers and provisions for pension 
systems. Even more important, the Career 
Study Course points out factors to be con- 
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sidered by prospective workers such as 
regularity of the work, compensation to be 
expected, social status of the employee, 
opportunity for advancement, restrictions, 
working conditions and opportunity of per- 
sonal satisfaction in living. 

Unit IV, ‘‘Significant Relationships and 
Trends in Occupations,’’ is an indispensable 
part of the new Self-Appraisal and Career 
Study Course. Therein, the boy or girl 
learns to evaluate and study present meth- 
occupations. The basis 
for acceptance of census classification re- 
ceives attention. Occupational areas are 
defined and described with accent on signifi- 
cant trends in occupations and careers. 
Various fields, such as the technological, the 
commercial, the professional, domestic and 


ods of classifying 


public service, are entered during the course. 

Unit V, ‘‘The Study of Occupations,’’ is 
an interesting one. The student is guided 
in exploratory search of material on differ- 
ent occupations. All facts are kept in a 
5” 8” card file. Books and pamphlets are 
collected, and tours, speakers and films are 
Occupations within 
Case studies of 
people gainfully specified 
occupations are secured and studied. Indi- 
vidual students select several occupations 


part of the program. 
selected areas are probed. 
employed in 


for intensive study. 

And last, Unit VI, ‘‘Development of 
Techniques for Self-Guidance,’’ is chiefly a 
unit of summarization and _ application. 
First, all self-appraisal data which the stu- 
dent has gathered in the form of test results 
and the like are interpreted and made con- 
crete in the form of profiles to show the 
present status of the student. All changes 
in the individual due to growth, maturity 


and experience are summed up in anecdotal 
Suggestions and methods for con- 
All data 
for the study of occupations are brought 
together in the form of permanent source 


fashion. 
tinued self-appraisal are noted. 


material for use in the future. The student 
adds statements of the significance of occu- 
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pational trends and the importance of the 
correct attitude toward occupational analy. 
sis. Suggestive methods for continued oceu- 
pational analysis are recorded. 

Finally, application is made of what has 
been studied. Any application which jin. 
volves facts which the student has gathered 
must come through individual counseling. 
In the course of that counseling means of 
securing further training and education are 
suggested. A ‘‘tentative’’ educational and 
vocational plan for immediate use is formu- 
lated. If the student is going to college, 
definite planning takes place. If he is one 
of the 90 per cent. who will never see college, 
he is registered with placement agencies 
who will look after his social welfare by 
procuring a position for him. 

The services of the Bureau of Child 
Study in connection with the teaching of 
this course are noteworthy. The Child 
Study Department assists in the selection 
of teachers of the course, and supplies thie 
services of three psychologists with WPA 
clerks who lend assistance in the classroom. 
One of the most valuable contributions of 
this bureau is the actual demonstration oi 
testing procedures by competent people. 
Methods of interpreting test materials, in- 
terviewing techniques and individual case 
study methods are determined by the 
trained personnel of the department. The 
Bureau of Child Study as it functions in 
the Chicago Plan advises on the selection 
of test materials and supplies the tests for 
all courses in Self-Appraisal and Career 
Study. It also supplies a book shelf for 
students and teachers which contains mate- 
rials on psychology and self-appraisal, voca- 
tions or careers, and avocations in general. 
An exchange service is provided for contri- 
butions sent in by those who are developing 
the course in each high school. 

The Department of Occupational Re- 
search functions definitely in the planning 
and carrying out of this new type course. 
Besides assisting in the selection of teachers 
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and advising on the selection of the book 
shelf, the department directs the develop- 
ment of the course in career study. It is 
the duty of the department to provide the 
names of films that are available in the 
various areas of occupations. It distributes 
bulletins of oceupational opportunities in 
Chicago, and provides a continuous supply 
of occupational data indicating the present 
status of each occupation. Individual con- 
ferences With adults in particular fields are 
arranged for the student by the depart- 
ment. Radio broadcasts are arranged, 
occupational tours planned for and speakers 
engaged. The Department of Occupational 
Research aims to conduct a district confer- 
ence to which students would come for oceu- 
pational information. Last, but far from 
least, the department arranges for the regis- 
tration of graduates seeking employment. 
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Administrators believe that much good 
will accrue from the new Self-Appraisal and 
Career Study Course in the high schools of 
Chicago. If the function of the school is to 
prepare students for life, then this is a step 
in that direction. The course, as it is set 
up, helps the student find his place in the 
occupational world. All that he does at 
school assumes a new relationship to life 
after formal education has come to an end. 
He faces the future with new self-assurance, 
for he knows what, for him, is best. The 
superintendent believes that the introduc- 
tion of the Self-Appraisal and Career Study 
Course into the revised curriculum of the 
Chicago high schools has provided another 
medium through which the student may 
interpret his world and eventually seek a 
happier life through employment which is 
both gainful and satisfactory. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE RESIGNATION OF DR. FRANKLIN 
EDGERTON FROM THE BAVARIAN 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Because the German Government has issued 
an order to the German Academies of Arts and 
Sciences to rid their membership of all “non- 
Aryans,” Dr. Franklin Edgerton, professor of 
Sanskrit and comparative philology at Yale Uni- 
versity, has resigned from the Bavarian Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, to which he was elected a 
corresponding member in 1936. He has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the secretary of 
the Philosophieal-Philological Division of the 
academy: 


From your letter of April 18 replying to my in- 
quiry of Mareh 14 last, I learn that in obedience to 
the ministerial decree of November 15, 1938, to 
which reference was made in my inquiry, ‘‘non- 
Aryan’’ German members have been removed from 
the Bavarian and other German academies. 

This action of the minister seems to me a flagrant 
violation of academie freedom, and an insult to 
scholarship and to humanity. Acceptance of it 
involves the academy in responsibility for political 
principles whieh are abhorrent to me. For these 


reasons I must resign my corresponding membership 
in the Bavarian Academy, to take effect at once. 

I take this step with real regret. I have con 
sidered it a great honor to belong to the Bavarian 
Academy, which in the past has stood for the highest 
standards and ideals of science and scholarship. 
This action, however, has changed it and the other 
German academies into helpless instruments of an 
ignorant and brutal political régime. I know too 
well the intellectual qualities of most members of 
the Bavarian Academy to have any doubt that they 
would agree with me, if they could express them 
selves. I can not reproach them for remaining 
silent. I know that if they spoke, or even resigned 
their membership as I am doing, they would doubt 
less suffer persecution at the hands of the present 
German Government, which in its vindictiveness and 
savagery seems to delight in tormenting those of its 
subjects who show sympathy with the attitudes of 
humane and civilized men. But no such ground 
exists for me to excuse my silence or toleration of 
this affront to both scholarly standards and human 
decency. 

In conclusion I wish to express the fervent hope 
that the 
academies will be able to resume their former free 


time will soon come when the German 


and honorable existence, so that it will be possible 
for foreign scholars to join once more with them 
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in pursuit of what I am sure are still our common 


ideals. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE IN HOLLAND 


THE faculties of the universities in Holland 
are cooperating in a Summer Institute, which 
will be held in Leyden from July 13 to July 29 
next. The Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports 
that the purpose of the institute is to bring 
together students and professors from Europe 
and from the United States for the study and 
discussion of international affairs. Courses will 
be offered dealing with recent political develop- 
ments, European labor legislation, colonial ques- 
tions, international economic relations and also 
with the history of art and with European school 
systems. The finances are administered by the 
Holland-American Chamber of Commerce, and 
the enterprise has the cooperation of the gov- 
ernment. The Minister of State, Sir Dr. Van 
Karnebeek, Governor of the Province of South 
Holland, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Committee of Faculties. 

The expenses will be kept at a minimum since 
it is not a money-making undertaking. Regis- 
tration at the Institute is $10, which will entitle 
the member to all the facilities. Living expenses 
at the Institute for the entire period will be $47. 
This will include not only board and room, but 


also expenses connected with a series of educa- 


tional excursions. 

Detailed information may be obtained from 
Dr. J. Anton de Haas, professor of International 
Relations, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Soldiers Field Station, Boston, 
Mass. 


DECREASE IN ENROLMENT IN THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Tue Citizens Budget Commission has pre- 
sented a report to the Board of Education of 
New York City showing a decrease of 81,269 
pupils in the city’s publie schools during the last 
five years and an increase in the number of 
teachers of 113. The commission also submitted 
figures from thirteen other cities where there had 
been a decrease in school enrolment and a com- 
mensurate decrease in teaching staffs. 

The Board of Education, according to the re- 
port of the commission, estimates the loss in 
elementary pupils in the ten years to March 1 
next at 149,430, yet there has been a $5,000,000 
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inerease for the ten-year period because of jn- 
creased cost in the elementary schools. 

The table prepared by the commission, show- 
ing what thirteen other cities “are doing with g 
school problem similar to that in this city,” 
follows: 


Decreasein Decrease in 
pupils teachers 
42,227 853 
10,990 379 
13,441 355 
9,634 195 
12,444 164 
5,675 92 

965 80 
1,576 58 
7,002 56 
1,406 45 

Indianapolis 1,880 33 

Akron . 10,532 32 

Louisville ee 14 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Portland, Ore. 
Boston 
Milwaukee ...... 
Dayton 

St. Paul 
Providence 
Denver 


The report states that the budget for Ne 
York City’s school system in 1939-40 is $152, 
243,934, an increase since 1929 of $21,730,731, 
of which $5,000,000 is for elementary schoo! in- 
structional cost. 

In criticizing the policy of the board by which 
the number of teachers is going up when the 
number of pupils is going down, the commission 
quoted the Board of Regents as saying that “the 
reduction in school enrolments in the elementary 
grades within the immediate future will make it 
possible for the school systems of the state to 
reduce elementary school costs by ten per cent.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE department of public law at Columbia 
University will enlarge its program of training 
for the public service beginning with the next 
academic year. Seven lecturers, among whom 1s 
Dr. Heinrich Bruening, formerly German Chan- 
cellor and now a member of the department of 
government at Harvard University, will give 
instruction in a new course in world politics 
Associate Professor Schuyler C. Wallace, acting 
head of the department, has been promoted to 
a full professorship. 

Closer association of the department and the 
Institute of Public Administration, of which 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Eaton professor of mu- 
nicipal science and administration, is director, 
is planned. The institute, which is affiliated 
with the university, has since 1906 carried on 
researches and investigations into the adminis- 
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trative problems confronting the local, state 
and national governments. 

The new lecturers, in addition to Dr. Bruen- 
ing, are: Professor Edward M. Earle and Pro- 
fessor David Mitrany, members of the School of 
Economies and Polities of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Prineeton, N. J.; George F. Eliot, 
author and journalist; Samuel N. Harper, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Gaetano Salvemini, lecturer on the history 
of Italian civilization at Harvard University ; 
Count Raoul de Roussy de Sales, American 
correspondent for the Paris Soir and the Paris 
Midi. They will join with members of the de- 
partment in analyzing the significance of con- 
temporary trends in European, American and 
Asiatie polities, with particular reference to 
their effeets upon both the foreign and domestic 
policy of the United States. 

It is hoped to bring the Institute of Public 
Administration, now at 302 East 35th Street, 
into closer physical proximity with the univer- 
sity and to establish more intimate relation- 
ships between the students of the department 
and the staff of the institute. The purpose is 
to afford broader opportunity in the fields of 
state and municipal government. The institute, 
through the work connected with the Depart- 
ment of Public Law, has served as a training 
school for a limited number of students who have 
embarked upon governmental careers. 

There is said to be no intention of establishing 
a separate school of administration. The de- 
partment is still of the opinion that a university 
traming for the publie service should continue 
to furnish the student with a broad background 
in history, economies, political science and law 
rather than to concentrate upon specialized ad- 
ministrative techniques. Thus, although there 
will be a certain amount of practical work in 
the student’s training, the major emphasis of 
the department will continue to be on the more 
theoretical, basie aspects of government. 


ACADEMIC VISITS UNDER THE AUS- 
PICES OF THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 
Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
voted grants-in-aid amounting to $8,500 to seven 
young administrative officers of American uni- 
versities and colleges to permit them to make ex- 
tended visits to educational institutions through- 
out the country. Leaves of absence with full 
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pay, varying from six weeks to four months, will 
be granted to the men by their own institutions 
during the first term of 1939-40. 

The seven were chosen from a list of thirty 
nominated by the presidents of sixteen colleges 
and universities. In inviting nominations, the 
corporation requested that “only men whose dem- 
onstrated interest in and capacity for adminis- 
trative work has already been recognized by the 
college or university” be proposed. 

The purpose of the grants, according to an 
announcement made by Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the corporation, is to give the men 
selected a broader perspective on their work and 
a first-hand knowledge of the problems and poli- 
cies of institutions comparable with their own. 
The following were selected to receive grants: 


Bruce M. Bigelow, director of admissions, Brown 
University. 

Victor L. Butterfield, director of admissions and 
dean of freshmen, Wesleyan University. 

Lysle W. Croft, assistant dean in the College of 
Arts and Science, in charge of personnel work, 
University of Kentucky. 

Charles M. Davis, assistant professor of geography, 
in charge of admissions with advanced standing, 
University of Michigan. 

John E. Pomfret, dean of the Graduate School and 
Senior College, Vanderbilt University. 

Morris L. Wardell, assistant to the president, pro- 
fessor of history, University of Oklahoma. 

Richard W. Warfield, director of the Bureau of 
Appointments and Student Employment, secre- 
tary of the Committee on Scholarships, Prince- 
ton University. 


The program is an experimental one, and no 
decision as to its continuation will be made pend- 
ing receipt of reports from the men selected this 
year. 

APPOINTMENT OF FELLOWS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH FUND 

In spite of European tension, the full quota 
of Commonwealth Fund fellows, thirty-four in 
all, has been appointed for 1939 by the British 
Committee of Award, headed by Sir Walter H. 
Moberly. 

Nine of the newly appointed fellows, holding 
offices in government departments either in En- 
gland or elsewhere in the British Empire, come 
primarily for technical study of American meth- 
ods. Cecil H. W. Murphy, an officer of the Un- 
employment Assistance Board, will spend his 
time in the United States studying unemploy- 
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ment relief with particular attention to the coor- 
dination of federal, state and local agencies. 
John B. Williams, a principal in the Colonial 
Office, will study federal agricultural policy with 
special reference to means of maintaining the 
income of cotton-producers, problems of this 
sort being as important in several of the British 
colonies as in the United States. John G. M. 
Alleock, an inspector of secondary schools for 
the British Board of Edueation, will study edu- 
cation for citizenship in a democratic state. 

With one exception, all the overseas service 
fellows come from Australia and New Zealand. 
Charles S. Kelly, deputy commissioner in the 
Indian Civil Service with the Government of 
Burma, will come to Yale University for the 
study of the anthropology and history of the 
Chinese territories bordering on Burma. The 
New Zealanders are Harry L. Hume, from the 
Public Works Department, who will study high- 
way engineering at California, and Donald W. 
Woodward, of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce, whose subject is business administra- 
tion and who will study at the University of 
Chieago. The Australians Stephen L. 
Macindoe, from the Department of Agriculture 
of New South Wales, assigned to Minnesota to 
look into the possibility of introducing more 
favorable strains of wheat into New South 
Wales, and Maxwell R. Jacobs, a federal for- 
ester in Australia, who will study forestry at 
Yale. 

Twenty-six other students, for the most part 
with their professional careers before them, will 


are 


enroll at a dozen or more American institutions 
for graduate work. 

The new group brings the total number of 
Commonwealth Fund Fellows to 422. With the 
exception of the three from the British civil 
service, who ean not be spared from their offices 
so long, the men just appointed will spend two 
years in the United States and will travel exten- 
It has be- 


come the custom for the fellows to drive across 


sively during the summer vacation. 


the continent, and many have seen more of the 
United States than the 
citizen. 

SUMMER PROGRAMS AT THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 


average American 


announced a number of courses for the summer 
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of 1939. For five weeks, beginning on July 24, 
under the direction of Dr. E. A. Hauser, associate 
professor of chemical engineering, a special 
course will be given in “Theoretical and Applied 
Chemistry and the Physics of Matter in the (‘ol- 
loidal State.” It will occupy five and a half days 
a week, including lectures and round-table dis. 
cussions for about ten hours, laboratory work 
thirty hours and preparation twelve hours. 
Graduate courses in the department of chemistry 
will be held from June 19 to August 4, and will 
include inorganic chemistry, quantitative organic 
analysis, advanced organic laboratory and phys- 
ical chemistry. 

Under the direction of Dr. Cecil G. Dunn and 
Dr. John W. Williams, of the department of 
biology and public health, two courses in genera] 
bacteriology and in public health bacteriolog 
will be given, the first from June 12 to July 21, 
and the second from July 3 to July 21. Each 
will be held daily throughout the morning. 

Sponsored jointly by the School of Architec- 
ture and by the American Planning and Civie 
Association will be a course in City and Re- 
gional Planning, to include legislation and aid 
ministration as well as the principles and tech- 
niques of planning, to be given from July 10 to 
July 28. This will be under the direction of 
Frederick J. Adams, associate professor of city 
planning, and Flavel Shurtleff, counsel to the 
American Planning and Civie Association. 

A six weeks’ course in “Principles of Textile 
Analysis,” beginning on July 24, will be under 
the direction of Professor E. R. Schwarz; a 
course in “Food Technology,” from September 5 
to 22, under the direction of Professor B. E. 
Proctor; a course in “Graphies” for teachers of 
mechanical drawing from July 5 to August 22, 
under the direction of Professor John T. Rule, 
and one in “Modern Biology,” from June 26 to 
August 4, under the direction of Dr. Irwin W. 
Sizer. Most of these “courses” will oceupy the 
entire morning each day and some will take up 
the entire day. 

CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL 


ADJUSTMENT AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. JULIAN E. BurrerwortH, director of the 


Cornell Graduate School of Education, an- 
nounces that “Youth and Occupational Adjust- 
ment” will be the subject of the sixth annual 
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Summer Session Conference to be held from 

ugust 3 to 5 at Cornell University. The con- 
ference, the second in a series initiated last 
summer around the theme “Facing the Problems 
of Youth,” is held under the joint sponsorship 
of the Graduate School of Education and the 
New York State Education Department. 

According to the official announcement the 
selection of the conference topic is based on the 
following considerations : 

First among these is recognition that the general 
economie situation of recent years and the social 
changes caused by population trends and attitudes 
toward employment as reflected in birthrates and 
child labor legislation have had their effect in 
changing the relationships of youth to employment. 
Another factor influencing this selection is the find- 
ings of the recent Regent’s Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in New York 
State. The report of this survey presents much 
evidence in support of school relationships to the 
problems of youth and his occupational adjustment. 
Finally, recognition of the need for an understand- 
ing of the new agencies and services for youth in 
its problems of job-finding and getting, so there 
may be intelligent planning for using them in a 
coordinated effort toward occupational adjustment. 


Sessions will be devoted to definition of the 
problems of occupational adjustment as viewed 
by organized labor, employer and the school; 
discussion of the development of technological 
change and its bearing upon employmert; group 
discussions of selected problems of particular 
interest to such groups as parent-teacher organi- 
zations, various school groups, workers in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration, publie employment ser- 
vice agencies, social and civie organizations and 
local units of the farm organizations, and other 
groups interested in and working with youth. 
Youth will be given an opportunity to express 
its own views through a panel discussion. 

The committee in charge of the conference 
consists of Charles L. Mosher, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Child Attendance and Accounting, and 
the following members of the Cornell faculty: 
Dr. Lynn A. Emerson, industrial education; Dr. 
lloward Anderson and Dr. Philip G. Johnson, 
rural edueation; Marie Belle Fowler, home eco- 
nomics, and Dr. W. A. Smith, rural education, 
chairman. 
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THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE 


Aw English Institute, under the auspices of 
the Modern Language Association, will be held 
for the first time this summer to afford oppor- 
tunity for mature scholars in the field of English 
to meet together and discuss, in a series of in- 
formal conferences, problems of literary and 
philological research. On the invitation of Co- 
lumbia University, it will be held in New York 
City from August 28 to September 9. 

Unlike the “Summer School,” the institute 
offers no set program of courses in the sense of 
units of instruction leading to academic credit. 
The organization has been kept as simple as pos- 
sible in the belief that those desirous of taking 
part would prefer to participate in round-table 
discussions, in which they would have oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas with others engaged on 
similar problems and to receive the benefit of 
experienced criticism. Accordingly, the topics 
selected concern themselves rather with problems 
and methods of investigation. The conferences 
will be held in four sections, each of which is to 
survey the problems from a separate angle. As 
the first session of the institute is more or less 
experimental, the committee welcomes further 
suggestions; and, on request by a sufficient num- 
ber of prospective members, will endeavor to ar- 
range additional sections. 

The sections will meet three times a week, so 
that each will hold six meetings in all. None of 
these conflict. It will be possible, therefore, for 
a member to enroll in more than a single section. 
Registration as a member of the institute carries 
with it the privilege of attending the different 
sections. 

The general topics for the four sections, with 
the section directors, are: “Principles Involved in 
the Demarcation of Dialects in England and in 
the United States,” directed by Professor San- 
ford B. Meech, of the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago; “Problems in Editing Middle 
English Texts,” directed by Professor Carleton 
Brown, of New York University; “The Editing 
of Correspondences,” directed by Professor 
George Sherburn, of Columbia University, and 
“The Drama as Related to its Social Back- 
ground,” directed by Professor Matthew W. 
Black, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Twenty-four scholars from colleges and libraries 
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throughout the United States will lead the indi- 
vidual conferences. 
A series of evening lectures on “Recent Trends 
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in Literary Scholarship” is being arranged under 
the direction of Professor Robert E. Spiller, of 
Swarthmore College. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Witt1aM McPHERSON, professor emeritus 
of chemistry at the Ohio State University, who 
has served as acting president of the university 
since the retirement of Dr. George W. Right- 
mire nine months ago, will continue in this ¢a- 


pacity until July 1. The Board of Trustees met 


on May 8 to study the list of candidates for the 


presidency. 


Dr. CHARLES A. Howarp, who is now serving 
as president of the Eastern Oregon Normal 
School at La Grande, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Oregon Normal School at Monmouth 
and director of elementary teacher training for 
the State of Oregon. Dr. Howard was a teacher 
and superintendent in the Oregon schools from 
1907 to 1926, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction from 1926 to 1937 and has held his 
present position since 1937. He succeeds Presi- 
dent J. A. Churehill, who becomes emeritus. 
President Churchill has served education in Ore- 
gon since 1891. For twelve years he was super- 
intendent of schools at Baker. He was State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for thir- 
teen years and president of the Southern Nor- 
mal School for eight years prior to assuming his 
present position seven years ago. 


BIENVENIDO M. GONZALES, a former student 
of the University of Wisconsin, who received a 
master of science degree with the class of 1915, 
was recently appointed president of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. He succeeds Dr. 
Jorge Bocobo, who has been elevated to the port- 
folio of public instruction. While at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Mr. Gonzales’ major study 
was animal husbandry. 


Dr. WituiAM Scott Ferguson, McLean pro- 
fessor of ancient and modern history, has been 
appointed dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences of Harvard University for two years, 
beginning on September 1. Professor Ferguson 
will sueceed Dean George David Birkhoff, Per- 
kins professor of mathematics, who will be in 
Europe during the second half of the academic 
year as exchange professor to France. 


Wiceer GriFFiTH Katz, professor of law at 
the University of Chicago, has been named dean 
of the Law School, sueceeding Professor Harry 
A. Bigelow, who will become dean emeritus upon 
reaching the retirement age of sixty-five years 
this summer. 


Promotions to full professorships at Dart- 
mouth College include: Donald Bartlett, biogra- 
phy; Roy H. Lanphear, Greek and Latin; Wil- 
liam A. Carter, economies; Sidney Cox, English; 
Harry L. Purdy, economies; George L. Frost, 
English; James L. Seott, German, and Chester 
H. Forsyth, mathematics. 


ALLEN TATE, poet, novelist, biographer and 
critic, has been appointed resident fellow in 
creative writing at Princeton University. He 
will begin his work at Princeton when the pro- 
gram of new creative arts is initiated in the 
autumn. 


Rosert Frost has been appointed the first 
incumbent of the new Ralph Waldo Emerson 
fellowship of Harvard University. He will be 
in residence for two years, beginning next Sep- 
tember. The purpose of the fellowship is to 
enable distinguished poets to work at the uni- 
versity for one or two years informally with 
students interested in poetry, and perhaps to 
give formal courses. 


Dr. JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER, who has been 
since 1904 professor of comparative literature 
at Columbia University, will retire at the end otf 
the current academic year. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES EK. LOCKE, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Alumni 
Association since 1930, has been appointed act- 
ing head of the department of mining engineer- 
ing to sueceed Professor W. Spencer Hutchin- 
son, who will retire in June. 


Dr. H. L. Tatkrneton, dean of the faculty, 
head of the department of history and social sci- 
ence at the Lewiston State Normal School, has 
been notified by the Idaho State Board of Edu- 
cation that his services will be terminated at 








der 
of 
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‘he conclusion of the school year in June. He 
has been a member of the faculty for forty 
vears; it is reported that no annuity has been 


pr vided for him. 


By unanimous vote, James Marshall, a mem- 
ber of the New York City Board of Education 
for Manhattan since 1935 and president during 
the last year, was reelected president at the an- 
nual meeting of the board on May 9. Ellsworth 
3 Buek, Staten Island representative and chair- 
man of the eommittee on buildings and sites, was 
reelected viee-president. 


J. WarREN AYER, superintendent of schools 
at Monrovia, California, for the last eight years, 
has been eleeted superintendent at Eureka. He 
will sueceed George B. Albee, who will resign on 
July 1, after serving for thirty-nine years. 


Ek. D. Martin, superintendent of Deming 
schools and president of the New Mexico Educa- 
tional Association, will retire on July 15, under 
the terms of the state law which provides for 
the retirement of public school employees above 
the age of sixty years. 


Miss FLORENCE Warp STILEs, librarian of the 
Arthur Roteh Library of Architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed to the newly created post of adviser 
to women students. Miss Stiles will carry on 
her new work in conjunction with her activities 
as head of the architectural library. 


Ar the recent meeting in Chicago of the North 


Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Dr. George A. Works, professor in the 
School of Edueation and dean of students at the 


University of Chieago, was elected president, 
and Dean W. E. Peik, of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Minnesota, was elected 
first viee-president. 


Av the recent annual meeting of the Inland 
Empire Edueation Association, Superintendent 
A. A. Wood, of Libby, Mont., was elected presi- 


dent. 


A DINNER in honor of the Rev. Perey A. Roy, 
S.J., dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Loyola University, New Orleans, and president 
ot the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, was given on 
May 10 by the Tulane Society for the Study 


ot Edueation. 
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THE Jewish Culture Foundation of New York 
University gave on May 14 a testimonial dinner 
to Dean E. George Payne, of the School of Edu- 
cation, in recognition of his services as chair- 
man of the foundation. 


Tue Associate Alumnae of Hunter College 
held their annual spring reunion and tea on 
May 13 in honor of Dr. Eugene A. Colligan’s 
fifth anniversary as president of the college and 
in honor of the fifth year of service as dean of 
Hannah M. Egan. 


AN educational forum has been arranged for 
May 28 at the Scarborough School, New York, 
in honor of the tenth anniversary of Dr. F. 
Dean McClusky as director of the school. The 
guest speakers will be Dr. Charles Hubbard 
Judd, dean emeritus of the School of Edueation 
at the University of Chicago, now director of 
education for the National Youth Administra- 
tion, Washington, and Dr. Cornelius Francis 
Kruse, head of the department of philosophy of 
Wesleyan University. 

Dr. JoHN B. F. Wyant, Kittanning, Pa., on 
March 28 was honored by the school children of 
the city in recognition of the completion of fifty 
years in the practice of medicine and for his in- 
terest in school health. He was presented with a 
radio and a plaque. A floral tribute was pre- 
sented to him by the Armstrong County Medical 
Society, of which he has been secretary for 
nearly forty years. 


Rosert K. SHaw, of the public library in 
Worcester, Mass., celebrated his thirtieth anni- 
versary as librarian on April 25. He was hon- 
ored by a banquet and the presentation of a set 
of books from citizens of Worcester. 


A DINNER sponsored by the George Pierce 
Baker Memorial Scholarship Committee will be 
held at the Town Hall Club, New York City, on 
May 21, at 7: 30 P.m., in commemoration of Pro- 
fessor Baker’s distinguished contribution to the 
American theater and in the hope of founding 
a playwrighting scholarship to bear his name and 
to guarantee the continuance of his creative in- 
terest in the stage. Dr. Baker was professor of 
English and director of the “Workshop” at Har- 
vard University, and professor of history and 
the technique of drama and director of the uni- 
versity theater at Yale University from 1925 
until his death in 1935. 
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Dr. Ricnarp C. CasBot, professor emeritus in 
the Harvard University Medical School, died on 


May 8. He was seventy-one years old. 


CHARLES N. Coss, for thirty-four years super- 
visor of science instruction for the New York 
State Department of Education until his retire- 
ment in 1927, died on May 6, at the age of eighty- 
four years. 

Miss Emma J. Carr, who retired ten years ago 
after serving fifty years as principal of the for- 
mer Lockwood Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
on May 9 at the age of eighty-nine years. 


Dr. Finmer S. C. Norturop, professor of 
philosophy and fellow of Trumbull College, Yale 
University, will teach at the University of Hawaii 
durin,* the coming summer. He expects to take 
an active part in a seminar conference at which 


visiting professors from America and the Orient 


will cooperate in directing an intensive study of 
comparative philosophies. The conference will 
study Oriental and Occidental philosophies as an 
approach to a world philosophy. 


Proressor V. LoNTOK, business manager and 
secretary of the regents of the University of the 
Philippines, is visiting the leading universities 
of Europe and the United States, in order to 
make a study of their administrative organi- 
zations. 

Dr. Guy STANTON Forp, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with the class of 1895, will be 
the main speaker at the first annual Wisconsin 
All-University Honors day convocation to be 
held on May 20. President C. A. Dykstra, of 
the University of introduce 


Wisconsin, will 


President Ford. 


Dr. CHARLES HusparpD Jupp, director of edu- 
eation for the National Youth Administration, 
will make the graduation address at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky at the seventy-second an- 


nual commencement exercises on June 2. 


Dr. WiLL1AM MATHER Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, will be the commencement 
speaker at the one hundred and seventy-third 
anniversary of Rutgers University on June 11. 


Dr. Homer P. RAINEY, president-elect of the 
University of Texas, will give the commence- 


ment address on June 5. The baccalaureate 
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sermon on Sunday evening will be delivered by 
the Rev. Everett H. Jones, of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church in San Antonio. 


Orpway TEaAD, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City, was the 
principal speaker on May 11 at the formal 
Charter Day exercises commemorating the 
ninety-second anniversary of the founding of 
the College of the City of New York. 


BotH houses in the Connecticut Legislature 
have voted to approve the change in name of 
the Connecticut State College to the University 
of Connecticut, effective on July 1. The bill now 
awaits Governor Baldwin’s signature. 


THE Goldberg Assembly bill, prohibiting 
school teachers from holding two positions in 
the government service, was passed by the New 
York State Senate on May 9 by a margin of 
one vote, and now awaits the signature of 
Governor Lehman to become law. 


THE New York State Senate by a vote of 27 
to 15 passed on May 11 and sent to the Assembly 
the Feld bill establishing tenure of office for 
teachers in publie schools of higher education in 
New York City. Under the terms of the bill, 
teachers in the instructional and administrative 
staffs of publie schools supervised by the Board 
of Higher Edueation shall have tenure if they 
have served continuously for four years or have 
served for three years and have been appointed 
for any subsequent period on an annual salary. 
When tenure has been established, the bill pro- 
vides that removal can be made only for “in- 
efficient service, incompetence and conduct unbe- 
coming a member of the staff, provided, however, 
that the expression ‘conduct unbecoming a met- 
ber of the staff’ shall not be construed in such a 
way as to interfere with academic freedom.” 
All against whom removal proceedings are initi- 
ated have the right to a full hearing and can be 
removed only by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Higher Education. 


SENATOR CHARLES T. ALGREN, Republican 
floor leader, has presented a bill in the Rhode 
Island Senate aimed to divorce the Rhode Island 
State College and the College of Education from 
political control by assuring them fixed appropri 
ations of 44 cents on every $100 of taxable prop- 


erty. The bill provides for a seven-member 
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Board of Trustees to have full control over the 
wo colleges. Two of the members would be 
selected by alumni of the two colleges, and the 
other five would be named by the Governor. The 
hoard would have complete control of personnel 
at the institutions. The Algren bill embodies the 
recommendations of a commission named a 
month ago by Governor William H. Vanderbilt 
‘o study means of eliminating politics from the 
state institutions. The commission was headed 
by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University. 

RevisiNG upward the existing teaching stand- 
ards, the law committee of the Board of Eduea- 
tion of New York City has approved a resolution 
that would require all future kindergarten and 
elementary teachers in the New York City school 
system to hold a bacealaureate degree. At pres- 
ent teachers on the elementary level are required 
to complete only a two-year professional course 
beyond the high school. A two-year normal 
school or teacher-training institution was recog- 
nized by the Board of Education in granting the 
elementary licenses. As a result of the commit- 
tee’s action, two years of collegiate study have 
been added to the eity requirements. This is in 
keeping with the recent action of the State De- 
partment of Edueation raising the standards for 
the high-school level. All high-school teachers, 
beginning in 1943, must hold master’s degrees— 
one year beyond the regular four-year college 
course. 

GOVERNOR STARK has signed a bill to bring the 
standards of Lineoln University up to the level 
of the University of Missouri in order to meet 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
that Negroes must be admitted to the university 
in the absenee of other educational facilities 
within the state. Governor Stark stated that 
schools for edueation and training in law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, architecture, engineering and 
other professions should be established imme- 
diately by the new board of curators of Lin- 
coln University at St. Louis, Kansas City, Jef- 
terson City or elsewhere, when needed. He also 
approved a bill establishing a nine-member 
board of eurators for Lineoln University, to take 
the place of the present group of six. The new 
board must have at least four Negro members, 
aud not more than five ean be from one political 
party. The appointees would serve six-year 


terms. 
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TeN scholarships providing for the study of 
art criticism during the six weeks’ Summer 
School session at the University of Pennsylvania 
this year will be awarded with the cooperation 
of the American Institute of Architects. Made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the scholarships have been established at 
the university as part of a nation-wide program 
conducted by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects to strengthen instruction in art in the 
schools of this country. In accordance with that 
objective the scholarships, valued at $50 each, 
will be awarded to teachers of art, preferably in 
Pennsylvania schools. Applications will be re- 
ceived until June 1 and the awards will be made 
shortly thereafter. The summer course in prac 
tical art criticism, in which the scholarship hold- 
ers will enroll, will be conducted in the School of 
Fine Arts at the university from June 27 to Au- 
gust 8 and will be in charge of Samson Lane 
Faison, Jr., assistant professor of fine arts at 
Williams College. 


SEVEN new structures will be erected at the 
University of Minnesota under 45 per cent. 
grants from the Public Works Administration. 
They are: A Student Union to be built at a cost 
of $2,000,000, a journalism building, a women’s 
dormitory, a dormitory for graduate students, 
subsidiary health service building, an astronom- 
ical observatory and a museum of natural his- 
tory. The Minnesota Legislature, which recently 
adjourned, granted money for an agronomy 
building at University Farm. Another impor- 
tant recent improvement at Minnesota has been 
the completion by the cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul of an intercepting sewer, which will 
eatch the waste that has been entering the Mis- 
sissippi River near the university campus. This 
waste will now be incinerated at a distant place 
and the long river front adjacent to the campus 
will be made more attractive. 


THE will of Julia Isham Taylor, who gave 
Isham Park to New York City and who died on 
March 6, leaves three quarters of her residuary 
estate to the president and fellows of Harvard 
College and the other quarter to Smith College 
“to be used and expanded, as to both principal 
and income, for educational and like purposes, 
but not for the erection or modification of its 
plant or buildings or the acquisition of real 
property.” The bequest to Harvard College 
specifies that the income be used “for salaries of 
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the professors, teachers and instructors with the 
hope that it may be helpful toward increasing 
or maintaining said salaries.” 


THE Hunter College library has increased 
from 221 volumes in 1874 to 105,374 volumes in 
1938, according to an announcement by Dr. 
Joseph J. Reilly, professor of English and libra- 
rian of the college. In the last ten years the 
number of volumes has been more than trebled 
at the average rate of 7,000 to 8,000 volumes a 
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year. Provision is being made for taking care 
of 250,000 volumes in the new building of the 
college being erected at Park Avenue and Sixty. 
eighth Street. The library, which will occupy 
two floors of the building, will have facilities foy 
175,000 books in the stacks and 75,000 in the 
reading rooms. The new library will have a 
seating capacity for 1,650 students, with some 
of the reading rooms holding as many as 400 
students. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


AN ARGUMENT FOR FEDERAL AID 


In considering the need and the practical 
justice of federal aid for education, several types 
of information should be analyzed. One impor- 
tant piece of information is a knowledge of the 
extent to which federal tax collections are drawn 


from the economic resources of each state. Does 


the federal tax structure bear unusually hard 
upon the resources of certain states? What is 
the trend in this respect? 

Certain types of taxes are paid by business 


concerns located in a given state but shifted, in 
the process of business, to consumers throughout 
the nation. In studying the foregoing questions, 
tax shifting is a factor to be considered. In a 
recent study! each federal tax, as well as the 
federal tax structure as a whole, was analyzed 
in an effort to determine the actual number of 
dollars the federal treasury draws from the re- 
sources of each state, as a result of tax shifting. 

Perhaps it is well to point out that such a 
study is not necessarily a criticism of the federal 
tax structure as to its soundness or unsoundness 
from the general economic point of view. A 
given tax or the entire tax structure at any par- 
ticular time may be entirely defensible from the 
general economic point of view and be easy to 
administer, but at the same time it may place a 
tremendous handicap upon the efficient operation 
of the nation’s schools. The comments made in 
this discussion attempt only to analyze federal 
taxation so far as it has an effect upon the 
operation of the public schools under the exist- 

1 Leslie L. Chisholm, ‘‘The Shifting of Federal 
Taxes and Its Implications for Publie Schools,’’ 


published by the publishers of the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, Madison, Wisconsin, 1939. 


ing plan of leaving the general financial sup- 
port of the schools to state and local govern- 
mental units. 


TREND IN FEDERAL TAXATION 


During the past decade, that is since 1928, 
the trend in federal taxation has been definitely 
in the direction of having the poorest states, 
as well as groups of poor states, pay a larger 
proportion of the total federal tax bill. The 
trend was equally as definite in having the rich 
states carry a smaller proportion of the federal 
tax load. 

While the total amount of federal tax col- 
lections for the country as a whole during the 
depression years decreased considerably, the per 
cent. of reduction for the various states differed 
widely. Four of the richest twelve states ex- 
perience a greater reduction in the amount of 
federal tax revenue drawn from their resources 
in 1932 as compared to 1928 than the country 
as a whole experienced. Two more of the richest 
twelve states experienced a reduction in the fed- 
eral tax bill they paid in 1932 as compared to 
1928 approximately equal to the corresponding 
reduction for the country generally. 

Only two of the poorest twelve states experi- 
enced a reduction in the federal tax load they 
earried during the depression year of 1932 as 
compared to 1928 as large as the corresponding 
reduction for the country generally. 

During the depression year of 1933 the con- 
dition with reference to rich and poor states con- 
tinued and became even more noticeable. None 
of the poorest twenty-four states experienced a 
reduction in the amount of federal tax revenue 
drawn from its resources in 1933 as compared 
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to 1928 equal to the corresponding reduction for 
the country as a Whole. Several of the richest 
states. experienced a corresponding reduction 
eveater than that for the country as a whole. 

Two of the richest states experienced no in- 
erease in the amount of federal tax revenue 
drawn from their resourees in 1936 as compared 
to 1928, although the country as a whole experi- 
enced a 15 per cent. increase. Only two of the 
richest six states experienced an increase of more 
than 25 per cent. Each of the poorest six states, 
however, paid over 50 per cent. more federal 
taxes in 1936 as compared to 1928 or three and 
one-half times as large a per cent. of increase as 
that experienced by the country generally. The 
increase for these poorest states ranged from ap- 
proximately 54 to 82 per cent. 

The per cent. of increase in the amount of 
federal tax revenue drawn from the resources 

f three—or one half—of the richest six states 
in 1937 as compared to 1928 was less than the 
corresponding inerease for the country as a 
whole. The inerease in five of the richest 
twelve states was less than that for the country 
generally. 

The poorest states had quite a different ex- 
perience in 1937 from that of the richest states, 
as reflected in the preceding paragraph. Each 
of the poorest six states experienced an increase 
in the amount of federal tax revenue drawn from 
its resourees in 1937 as compared to 1928, of at 
least $0.58 per cent., or slightly less than twice 
the per cent. of increase for the country gen- 
erally. In only one of the poorest twelve states 
and only two of the poorest twenty-four states 
was the foregoing per cent. of increase in 1937 
as compared to 1928 as small as the increase 
for the country as a whole. 


TREND FOR GROUPS OF STATES 


The comments thus far have referred to indi- 
vidual states. What is the trend in federal tax- 
ation for groups of states? When referring to 
groups of six states, we shall mean that the 
states were first arranged in rank order from 
one to forty-eight according to ability to sup- 
port their schools under a state and local tax 
system based on the model tax plan of the Na- 
ional Tax Association and uniformly applied 
throughout the country. The richest group of 
six states contains the first six states taken in 
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rank order. Likewise, the poorest group of six 
states contains the last six in the rank. 

The reduction in the amount of federal tax 
revenue drawn from the resources of each of the 
three groups of rich states, consisting of six 
states to the group, during the depression years 
of 1932 and 1933 as compared to 1928 was 
greater than the corresponding reduction for the 
country as a whole, with one exception. That 
one exception was the richest group of six states 
in 1932 when the per cent. of reduction exactly 
equaled that for the country generally. The per 
cent. of increase for these three groups of rich 
states during recent years, 1936 and 1937, was 
less than the corresponding increase for the 
country as a whole. 

Without exception, each of the four poorest 
groups of six states paid a significantly larger 
percentage of the total federal tax bill during 
the depression years of 1932 and 1933 than it 
paid during the prosperous years of 1928 and 
1929. During those depression years the per 
cent. of decrease in the federal tax load carried 
by each of these four groups of poor states, as 
compared to 1928, was less than the correspond- 
ing decrease for the country as a whole. Dur- 
ing recent years, 1936 and 1937, these groups of 
poor states were called upon to carry from one 
and one half to two times as large an increase 
in their federal tax burden as the country gen- 
erally. The per cent. of increase in the federal 
tax load for the poorest group of six states in 
both 1936 and 1937 as compared to 1928 was 
from three to thirteen times as large as the 
corresponding increase for the richest group of 
six states. 

The foregoing condition is due chiefly to the 
nature of the federal tax structure during the 
past decade. In an effort to raise increased 
amounts of tax revenue the Federal Government 
has leaned more heavily upon what may be called 
consumption taxes. Since the people in the poor 
states generally need to spend a larger propor- 
tion of their income on consumptive goods, such 
taxes bear heavily upon them. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PuBLIC EDUCATION 


During the past decade the richest states gen- 
erally spent at least one and one half times as 
much per pupil in average daily attendance as 
was spent for similar purposes in the country 
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as a whole. In these rich states expenditures 
per pupil for new buildings and sites were ap- 
proximately one and three fourth times corre- 
sponding expenditures for the country generally, 
although the value of school property per pupil 
in those states at that time was more than one 
and one half times the value of similar property 
pupil generally. 
Schools in these rich states also were maintained 
for at least one half of a month longer than in 


per throughout the nation 


the country as a whole. 

The people of the poorest states generally 
maintained their schools at a level far below that 
Current expense of 
the schools per pupil in average daily attendance 


for the country as a whole. 


in several of the poorest states was less than one 
half that for the country as a whole and only 25 
to 30 per cent. as much as that spent for similar 
The 


value of school property per pupil was much less 


purposes per pupil in the richest states. 


than in either the country as a whole or the rich 
states. Schools were maintained for a signifi- 


cantly shorter term in the poorest states. 


ABILITY TO FINANCE SCHOOLS 


Some may feel that, even though the federal 
tax structure during the past decade has been 
placing an inereased burden upon the states 
least able to support schools, the states after all 
are able to bear the burden without placing an 
undue handicap on the schools. They would say 
that the economic resources of the poorer states 
are sufficient to carry the load and at the same 
It has been 
shown previously that if the forty-eight states 


time support the schools adequately. 


had adopted a system of state and local taxation 
based on the model tax plan of the National Tax 
Association and had applied uniform tax rates, 
the richest state could raise more than six times 
as much for the support of its schools as the 
This ratio was found 
to be surprisingly constant. It also was found 
that under this uniform tax system the richest 
states could raise fully as much money for the 
support of their schools as actually was spent 
for that purpose. The indicates 
that the poorest states generally spent more on 
their schools, in proportion to the amount of 
state and local tax revenue available for public 
education under a tax system based on the 
model tax plan, than was spent for similar pur- 


poorest state could raise. 


information 
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poses in either the richest six states or the 
country as a whole. 


CONCLUSION 


The following seems to be the most important 
conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing 
material. The states least able to support their 
schools under a system of state and local taxation 
based on the model tax plan, the states which 
under their existing tax plans were least able to 
raise revenue out of their own economic resources 
to support their schools, the states which were 
able to keep their schools open the least number 
of days and furnish their children the poorest 
building facilities, are the states which, generally 
since 1928 and 1929, the Federal Government 
has called upon to contribute an increasing per- 
centage of the federal tax collections as well 
an increasing amount of such collections. When 
it is recalled that the public schools do not re- 
ceive general financial support from the Federal 
Government, the problem presented to the schools 
in various states as a result of the foregoing con- 
dition can be visualized more clearly. 

Lesuiz L. CHISHOLM 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


TEACHING FOR MARKS 


A COMMON complaint of teachers is that chil 
dren work for marks. An examination of many 
common classroom practices reveals the true state 
of affairs, namely, that the avidity with which 
children strive for marks is equaled only by the 
assiduity with which teachers teach for marks. 

The teacher is by no means always to blame 
for this state of affairs. Educated in the tradi- 
tional system, given no insight into the meaning 
of subject-matter by the teacher preparatory 
institution, hedged about by administrative regu- 
lations and parental demands, the teacher is 8 
part of a system in which the giving of marks 
in the formal sense is an integral part. 

Pedagogically, our speech is shot through and 
through with references which indicate to the 
pupil that our attention is concentrated on the 
mark rather than the goals or outcomes which we 
should be achieving. “Johnny got the highest 
mark on this exercise”; “Edward, if you don't 


raise your marks over this coming period we 
shall have to call in your parents” ; “Now if you 
had gathered a little more material for your note- 
book, I could have given you a ‘B’”’; or, “I'd give 
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you a better mark, but it wouldn’t be fair to the 
rest of the class.” 

Sometimes the teacher’s manner and comments 
are such as to leave the impression that a mark 
is some kind of a sacred entity to be bestowed 
by the teacher upon fortunate individuals but 
denied to those less fortunate. Constant refer- 
ence to the process and outeome of the learning 
process in terms of a mark leads the child to 
disassociate the mark from the worth of the 
subject-matter itself. Following a distribution 
of report cards in one high school, one girl, who 
was pleasantly surprised with a higher mark 
than she had expeeted, hurried excitedly to her 
instructor and said, “Oh, Miss Jones, I’m so 
clad. Thank you for the good mark in English.” 

And Miss Jones replied gravely and in all 
seriousness, “That is all right, Gladys, I was 
glad to give it to you.” 

Pupils often ask for and are given an indica- 
tion of their progress in terms of marks. They 
are told that their marks this term are better—or 
poorer—than last term. Or that their standing 
is “B” or “IT” or “G” or some term equally lack- 
ing in meaning, with no references to pupil 
strengths, weaknesses or pupil growth. That the 
pupils accept such an analysis readily and the 
teacher gives it so conscientiously is ample evi- 
dence that for both the subject-matter has 
become completely divoreed from any reality of 
living. 

Pupils are sometimes threatened with reprisals 
or punishments on the basis of their marks. A 
variety of illustrations in which school adminis- 
trators and teachers use the mark as a device for 
securing obedience and conformity can be cited. 
Participation in athletics, dramaties or club 
activities, things which should be educational and 
good in themselves, is made to depend upon 
marks in English, geometry or mathematies. 
One high school has a regulation that no student 
may read a magazine or newspaper in the school 
library unless his marks are above average. In 
another case a teacher ruled that if a pupil fell 
below a certain mark he would be required to 
recite every day for two weeks. In a history 
class the teacher excused any pupil who received 
an “A” from giving a current event on the next 
current event day. 

Various other classroom devices and proce- 
dures emphasize the instruetor’s dependence on 
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marks as a teaching device. Some instructors 
follow the practice of putting a mark in their 
record book following each recitation. No better 
device could be found to fasten every one’s atten- 
tion upon the mark as the end of the educational 
process. 

The traditional system of a graduated system 
of rewards based upon marks, as formerly used 
in spelling, is not entirely a forgotten device. In 
my elementary school days, each pupil got a 
small certificate for every five perfect spelling 
lessons. Five small certificates could be cashed 
in for a larger and more fancily engraved one. 
In turn ten of these larger certificates could be 
swapped for a story book, which oftentimes in 
our estimation was really worth the effort it took 
us to get the perfect marks. Valedictorians and 
salutatorians are still selected in some schools, 
and their designation made in terms of marks 
alone, with little or no reference by the school 
authorities concerning the nature of the pupil’s 
work, which after all should be the outcome on 
which attention is centered. The traditional divi- 
sion of the school year and of subject-matter 
units into regularly recurring periods instead of 
using the natural subject-matter divisions again 
emphasizes the teacher’s and administrator’s pre- 
occupation with marks as an end. 

Examinations, which should properly be used 
as evaluatory devices, are frequently handled so 
that the teacher’s emphasis upon marks as the 
end for which she has been teaching is patent to 
all. Pupils are reviewed carefully over items 
which will be included in a test so they “will 
make a good mark.” In the construction of the 
examinations it is a common practice to include 
only those items which have been “covered.” 
The distressed cry of the pupils when something 
is ineluded which “we haven’t discussed in class” 
is proof that they have fully comprehended and 
accepted the teacher’s purpose of using the ex- 
amination solely for marking purposes. Exami- 
nations are spoken of in such a way as to indicate 
that the chief reason for using them is to deter- 
mine a mark. Such remarks as these are com- 
mon: “I haven’t a single mark for you children 
yet. We must have a test”; “This coming test 
will count heavily on your marks”; “The final 
exam will count two thirds of your passing 
mark”; “Study hard to see who can get the high- 
est mark on the test.” 
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The selection of test items is carefully made to 
contribute to the end of securing a mark. If a 
choice must be made between a specific, factual 
question lifted bodily from the book, and one 
which may provide an occasion for argument as 
to whether it is true or false, the former is 
For example, “The United States’ Con- 
stitution was supported by the Federalist party” 
is preferable to “The Constitution of the United 
States was supported largely by groups wishing 
to maintain their vested interests and privileged 
The latter is debatable and, therefore, 


chosen. 


, 


position.’ 
might be used by some of the children who 
answered it incorrectly as an argument that the 
test was not a fair instrument for determining 
their mark. 

The refusal to interpret test items to a class 
or a student; the failure to return test papers 
or, if they are returned, the omission of .any cor- 
rection or comment save the mark itself; the 
reluctance to discuss or explain any items on a 
test after it is given; the unwillingness to con- 
sider any alteration of marks, and the hesitance 
to provide an opportunity for a pupil to retake 
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or make up a test in which he received a Jow 
mark or which he has missed tell the pupil as 
plainly as words could, that the thing which the 
teacher regards as most important is a mark. 

Sometimes teachers are very mystifying jn 
their use of tests. <A test is sometimes announced 
in class, and the announcement is followed by 
this query, “What will the test be like?” The 
answer often is, “Now, just be ready for any- 
thing”—another evidence that the teacher has in 
mind the mark as the ultimate end. The only 
acceptable alternative to this emphasis on marks 
is to have both teacher and pupils set up objec- 
tives for their work which are clear, definite and 
worthy. If the objectives do not arise from the 
worth of the material itself, then either nothing is 
done, or artificial objectives, such as marks, are 
introduced. And so we close with our beginnin: 
statement—“The avidity with which pupils work 
for marks is equalled only by the assiduity with 
which teachers teach for marks.” 

Lester A. KIRKENDALL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF 
ConNECTICUT, NEW BRITAIN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ITALY’S NEW SCHOOL CHARTER 

ITALIAN educators have described Italy’s new 
school charter, approved by the Fascist Grand 
Council at its meeting of February 16, 1939, as 
the birth certificate of the Fascist school. This 
fact, of course, does not mean that up to last 
February the Italian school had been Fascist-less, 
for it must be remembered that ever since the 
Fascists assumed control of the government, the 
Italian school has been subjected to a series of 
thorough-going reforms which have gradually 
but substantially modified its pre-Fascist struc- 
ture by introducing in the classrooms, programs 
of studies, educational methods and even in the 
mentality of the teachers a breath of genuine 
Fascist spirit. 

However, Fascist educators have felt all along 
that the problem of fascistizing the school was 
one thing, and that of creating a true Fascist 
school was quite another. It is argued that up 
to February, 1939, the educational policy of the 
régime aimed almost exclusively at the fascistiza- 
tion of the various school administrations and 


organizations. The Gentile school reform of 


1922-1924 was the first step in this general diree- 
tion. The changes introduced by Gentile in the 
Italian school system were genuinely Fascist, as 
may be proved by the fact that Mussolini on 
more than one occasion proudly referred to them 
as “the most Fascist of all the reforms of the 
new government.” But gradually it was realized 
that the Gentile reform was the expression of a 
philosophical doctrine which had merely served 
as a point of departure to a discussion of the 
dialectics and the polemics of Fascism. There- 
fore, Italian educators soon found that the 
Gentile reform was inadequate to meet the 
needs of the Fascist state. Since subsequent 
legislation was confined to details, Italian edu- 
cators began to complain of the “tragedy ol 
the retouchings.” 

The problem of fascistizing the school became 
increasingly more urgent and important. It was 
discussed by the Fascist Grand Council on two 
different occasions—November, 1927, and March, 
1930. As a direct result of these discussions the 
succeeding ministers of education began to intro- 
duce changes aiming at bringing the school 
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nearer to the actual needs of the state. This 
initial phase of the work of fascistizing the 
ol was earried to completion by De Vecchi, 
a quadrumvir of the march on Rome, who, as 
Minister of National Edueation from January, 
1935, to November, 1936, solved certain funda- 
mental problems—external discipline of the 
schools, membership of teachers and professors 
in the party, revision of text-books and programs 
of studies. These changes together with the in- 
corporation of the Balilla Institute with the 
party and the establishment of the newly formed 
youth organization—the Gioventu Italiana del 
Littorio—which resulted in an immediate and 
continued eontaet between the party and the 
school—all these innovations have caused the fas- 
cistization of the school to beconre mature. In- 
deed the Italian school has truly become the 
Fascist school. 

As usual it was the Duce who first sounded the 
warning that the time was mature-for carrying 

t this vast work of reform. He felt that it 
was no longer a question of reforming the school, 
but rather of creating a new school. Taking the 
high school (seuwola media) as the heart of the 
entire school organization and administration, 
rom which the vital elements are distributed to 
the rest of the edueational organism, the Duce 
instructed Giuseppe Bottai, the young Minister 
of Education, to study the possibility of creating 
a single type of junior high school (scuola media 
inferiore). In so doing the Duce wished to eall 
the attention of his collaborator that it was no 
longer a question of correcting mere details in 
the educational organization, but rather of creat- 
ing a basis, a fundamental institution, the central 
point of convergence and divergence of all edu- 
cational currents. In faet, the Duce ordered 


seni 


Bottai to prepare not a muddled law, but a 
“charter,” that is, a series of propositions which 
would serve as points of orientation and as the 


basis of all future legislation on Faseist educa- 

With these suggestions from his chief, Minis- 
ter Bottai set himself to work. In less than a 
year, on January 19, 1939, Bottai presented his 
irst report to the head of the government. A 
week later, on the 25th, the Duce approved his 
inister’s report, accepting the proposals of the 
minister in their entirety. 

As is customary with Fascism, especially in 
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matters pertaining to education, the necessary 
laws for the application of these changes will be 
applied gradually. But the essential point is that 
Fascist educators now feel that the pillars and 
the foundations of the great edifice have already 
been laid with a firm and positive hand. The 
finishing touches will be applied gradually. 

Minister Bottai in a circular dated Rome, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1939, addressed to all the Royal educa- 
tional supervisors, declares that the application 
“of the principles contained in the school charter 
will result in a radical renovation of the school: 
Fascist in its systems, methods, structure and 
style.” The circular stresses the fact that school 
teachers and educators must feel that these prin- 
ciples are living and active forees. “I am quite 
sure,” Bottai continues, “that school teachers 
will feel these changes with passionate enthusi- 
asm. Their chosen work is a mission which im- 
plies complete and absolute devotion and a great 
spirit of sacrifice. I know that I may count on 
their precious collaboration in order to achieve 
the great objectives which the Fascist régime has 
set as its goal and which is summarized in the 
first declaration of the charter: namely, the for- 
mation of the human and political conscience of 
the future generations through the Fascist 
school.” 

The main features of the school charter may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) Its systematic coordination and its total- 
ity. The reform does not stop at reviewing and 
correcting this or that feature or detail. Rather 
it establishes an entirely new order from its very 
foundations. The Bottai reform affects the 
entire school—first its spirit and then its organi- 
zation; first the conscience and then the intelli- 
gence. 

(2) Its profound and social and political im- 
port. The school is looked upon as a crucible 
wherein the various social residues of the junior 
high school will fuse. This may now be done, 
for the selection of a profession will henceforth 
depend on the effective attitude and capacity 
of each pupil, and not on the desires or caprices 
of the parents or guardians. In other words, 
parents or guardians will no longer be able, for 
family or economic reasons, to exert undue in- 
fluence on the selection of the professions of their 
children. 

The facilities that will be provided to poor but 
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fourth and fifth elementary classes will hence. 
forth constitute the two-year work school (seuola 
del lavoro). The term “work school” has been 
sarefully selected first of all because the govern. 
ment wishes to emphasize the fact that the major- 
ity of its pupils are being prepared for tho 
various artisan, vocational and technieal schools, 
and also because manual training will receive ay 
important place in the curriculum of these two 


worthy students to enable them to continue with 
their studies at the expense of the state; the 
grouping together of these students in appropri- 
ate schools; the introduction of manual training 
in the schools not only during the regular school 
year but also during vacation periods which stu- 
dents may be called upon to spend at appro- 
priately organized camps—all these changes not 
only tend to bring the school closer to the life 
aim also at injecting a 
and understanding 


years. 

Upon the completion of the course in the work 
school, the child, who is now about ten years old, 
will find himself before three distinct types of 


of the people, but they 


spirit of social solidarity 
among the various classes of the population. In 


ther words, the object is to put an end to every 


ITALIAN SCHOOL REFORM—FEBRUARY, 1939 
DISTRIBUTION OF AND ADVANCEMENT IN THE COURSES OF STUDY 
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* The art vocational school leads to the art school with a five-year program and to the art institute with an 
eight. year program, to art lyceums and academies. 
* The girl’s high school (gymnasium) leads to the normal institute. 
schools: first, the three-year artisan schools for 
those who wish to prepare themselves for the 
trades; second, the three-year vocational schools 
which prepare pupils for admission to the two- 


form of snobbery, which, it is claimed, is incom- 
patible with Fascist ideals. 

(3) The absolute identity of the school with 
the state and the close articulation between the 


school and the various school organizations, as 
for example, the identity of the Fascist Party 
with the Gioventu Italiana del Littorio and the 
Gruppo Universitario Fascista and the corpora- 
tions. 

In accordance with the new organization, the 
school eareer of Italian children will be as fol- 
lows: From four to six years of age, the child 
may attend the kindergarten (scuola materna), 
which offers a two-year course. At the age of 

child the elementary school 
which The present 


begins 
lasts three years. 


six, the 
proper, 


year technical schools, which, in turn, prepare 
for certain minor positions and specialized tasks 
in large industrial commercial and agricultural 
establishments. Finally, for those who intend to 
go on with their studies, the government has 
established the three-year junior high school 
(scuola media inferiore), which unifies the 
courses of study of the suppressed lower gym- 
nasium, lower technical institute and normal 
institute. 

Promotion from one class to another within 
the same grade of school, as for example, from 








ior 
A 
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-he first to the seeond class of the work school, 
cained either on recommendation of the 
ier, as at present, or by means of examina- 
tions. However, a diploma examination is re- 
jired for passage from one grade of school to 


t acl 


another. 

Students who have completed the three-year 
;ynior high school course, which, as we have seen, 
's the same for all students, may continue their 
studies in one of the following types of senior 
shools: (1) elassical lyceum; (2) scientific 
yeeum; (3) normal institute; (4) commercial 
technical institute; (5) institute for agricultural, 
surveying and nautical experts. The course of 
study in the first four types of senior schools 
provides for a five-year program; in the institute 
for agricultural, surveying and nautical experts, 
the course of study is of four years. 

The main advantage of this change is that 
pupils need not decide until they are about four- 
teen years of age in what type of senior school 
they may wish to continue with their studies. 
('p to the recent reform, this decision had to be 
made at the age of ten. It is felt that at fourteen 
vears of age the average student is in a much 
better position to know his own attitudes and 
aptitudes. 

At the end of the course in each of the senior 
schools, every student is required to pass a state 
examination before a commission which is com- 
posed of teachers from the school proper and of 


QUOTATIONS 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION 

Tue English-Speaking_ Union, which cele- 
brates this summer its coming-of-age, does some- 
thing to diminish the neglect of American studies 
nour country, This neglect is a very real thing, 
which has long given rise to complaint not 
werely among American Visitors to Britain, but 
also among those of our countrymen who have 
visited the United States and are interested in 
its people and problems. Whereas every Amer- 
iean schoolboy and schoolgirl takes a number of 
courses in British history and literature, includ- 
ing the history and literature of the very recent 
past, and every American college has professors 
in these subjects, few British boys and girls will 
have heard anything of America since the War 
ot Independenee. Only two British universities 


two delegates appointed by the Ministry of 
National Education. 

The passing of state examinations is obligatory 
for admission to the various university faculties, 
but naturally each type of senior school prepares 
for admission to related faculty or faculties. 
Thus, for example, students from the agricultural 
institute may enroll in the faculty of agriculture, 
and not in the faculty of law; graduates from 
the scientific lyceum may enroll in the faculty of 
engineering without supplementary examina- 
tions, but to enter the faculty of law these same 
students must’ pass an integrating examination; 
in no ease may a student from the scientific 
lyceum enroll in the faculty of letters or in the 
normal school faculty. Only students who have 
pursued the regular course of study prescribed 
in the normal institute may be admitted to the 
normal school faculty. 

A new feature of the new school organization, 
is the provision for a large number of integrat- 
ing examinations which are now required to enter 
certain university faculties. This provision 
stresses the highly selective character of the new 
educational system, since it obliges the universi- 
ties, which at present are overcrowded and too 
easily accessible, to prepare students for the 
various specializations in the administrative posi- 
tions of national life. 

Howarp R. MArrAro 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


possess chairs of American history, and none 
has chairs of American literature or polities. 

Up to the present the union, conscious of the 
difficulties of our already overcrowded academic 
curricula, has not pressed the founding of new 
chairs of American studies as such. Rather it 
has preferred to concentrate upon establishing 
personal links between British and American 
universities and school teachers and students in 
the belief that, with the spread of a first-hand 
knowledge of America among British teachers, 
American studies will come to find their proper 
place in the British curriculum. 

Every year the union’s various committees 
are able to send 20 to 30 British teachers to the 
United States for periods varying from six 
weeks to a full year, and to bring an almost 
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equal number of American teachers to Britain. 
Every year also the British and American 
Schoolboys Scholarships Committee of the 
Union, in conjunction with the International 
Schoolboys Fellowship of the United States, is 
able to send 16 or 17 boys from the great British 
public schools to spend a year in the leading 
American private schools, and to secure an 
equally large number of scholarships in British 
schools for American boys. In addition, advice 
and assistance is given to many other British 
teachers and students visiting North America, 
and Americans coming to Britain, and visits 
are arranged for many of these to schools and 
colleges which might otherwise be unable to 
receive a transatlantic visitor, but who are de- 
lighted in this way to be able to schedule a spe- 
cial American lecture or to arrange private 
discussions between such visitors and their staff 
and students. 

From time to time special lecture tours are 
arranged for leading British educationists in 
America and American ones in Britain. Thus, 


in 1938, Dr. Claude Fuess, principal of Andover 
Academy, the American Eton, lectured in a num- 


ber of leading British publie schools, and H. L. 
O. Flecker, head master of Christ’s Hospital, 
spoke at Andover and other American schools. 
Finally, the union has recently arranged, in con- 
junction with the London University Extension 
Department, series of university extension lec- 
tures on American history and affairs which 
have been specially designed for, and largely 
attended by, British teachers anxious to intro- 
duce greater reference to the United States into 
their regular courses. 

As a result of these efforts, started in 1922 
and continually extended since then (apart from 
a brief decline during the worst years of the 
economic depressions in Britain and America), 
the union is able to say that nearly 500 British 
and American schools and other educational in- 
stitutions have on their staff teachers who have 
been given by the union the opportunity of 
learning at first hand about the life and educa- 
tional problems of the other great English- 
speaking democracy, and that many others have 
from time to time received transatlantic visitors 
who would not otherwise have been available 
and who have been able to exert at least a slight 
influence. 
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These teachers, and the schoolboys, nearly 200 
in number, who have taken part in the British 
and American Schoolboys Scholarships, derive 
from their transatlantie experience a |astino 
interest in the country they have visited, They 
follow its affairs eagerly, take every oppor. 
tunity of maintaining contact with it by corre. 
spondence with the friends they have made 
across the ocean and otherwise, and communi. 
cate their own interest to all with whom they 
come in contact, whether they be colleagues and 
students or merely fellow citizens. Many of 
them write and speak about America in Britain 
and about Britain in America, and thus spread 
their knowledge and enthusiasm very widely, 

The thousands of students who have come iy 
contact with these hundreds of exchange teach. 
ers and schoolboy scholars acquire, in most cases, 
an interest in the United States whieh, if it be 
inevitably less vivid than that of the teachers 
and scholars themselves, is yet much more vivid 
than is ever evident in schools and colleges which 
contain no teachers or students with first-hand 
American experience. Whatever reference to 
America is introduced into British school and 
college curricula is therefore followed up much 
more eagerly when some one who has first-hand 
American experience is present to infect others 
with a portion of his own enthusiasm. 

British teachers who have thus visited Amer- 
ica have by no means confined themselves to the 
eastern seaboard. Most of the scholars who have 
gone for relatively brief periods during the sum- 
mer holidays on traveling fellowships financed 
either by the union itself, under a memorial 
scheme to the late Walter Hines Page, or by such 
cooperating bodies as the National Union ot 
Teachers, the Association of Assistant Mis- 
tresses, the Association of British Masters, the 
City and Guilds Institute, Morley College, etc, 
have made a point of going at least as far as 
the Middle West, and many have gone right 
across the continent. They have been enter- 
tained by English-Speaking Union branches situ- 
ated in 25 of the Ameriean states, and have been 
helped to visit schools and colleges and to mee! 
American educationists over a very wide area. 

The teachers who have gone for a full year, 
generally on an exchange with an Americal 
teacher, whose classes they take and who depu- 
tizes for them in England, have also traveled 
widely. They have been given by the prit- 
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sjpals of the American schools to which they 
fu attached mueh latitude to accept speaking 
? cagements and to visit neighboring schools 
and towns, even during term time, and they have 
rraveled widely, often in company with Amer- 
ican colleagues. Many private invitations are 
showered upon them during the Christmas and 
Easter vacations, and in the long vacation pre- 
ceding or following their year of appointment. 
Moreover, their appointments have been scat- 
tered about the American continent. While 44 
per cent. of the exchange teachers in recent years 
have gone to schools in the east, as many as 37 
per cent. have gone to the Middle West, 15 per 
cent. to the Far West and 4 per cent. to the 
South. 

Subjects offered have most frequently been 
English, history, mathematics and languages 
(especially French), in that order. Primary 
subjects, art, geography, physical education, 
classics, physieal seienees and domestic science, 
have, however, also been represented. The ma- 
jority of the teachers concerned have been from 
British secondary schools and American high 
schools. Universities, training colleges, and cen- 
tral, senior, elementary and kindergarten schools, 
have, however, also taken part. 

Appointments are made by specially consti- 
tuted committees, on which the appropriate edu- 
cational organizations are strongly represented. 
The Education Committee of the Union, which 
appoints scholars other than schoolboy scholars, 
has Lord Queenborough as president, Professor 
Winifred Cullis as chairman, and representatives 
ot 17 leading educational associations and bodies 
as members. The committee for the interchange 
of schoolmasters ineludes representatives of the 
Headmasters’ Conference, the Headmasters’ As- 
sociation and the Association of Assistant Mas- 
ters. The joint committee for the interchange 
of women teachers, with Miss Edith Ford of the 
Board of Edueation as chairman, includes repre- 
sentatives of the Headmistresses’ Association, 
the Association of Assistant Mistresses and the 
Federation of University Women. The British 
and American sehoolboys scholarships commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. E. Mait- 
land, a former chairman of the Association of 
Preparatory Schools, includes the headmasters 
of six leading publie schools, including Eton and 


Rugby. 
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Appointments are made by a selection sub- 
committee, before which candidates on the short- 
list appear for personal interview, since many 
qualities other than mere academic attainments 
are of importance when considering whether a 
teacher or schoolboy is likely to be a success on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Applications ad- 
dressed to the Education Officer of the English- 
Speaking Union, or in the case of Women Teach- 
ers Exchanges to the Secretary of the Joint 
Committee for Interchange of Teachers, should 
reach the headquarters of the English-Speaking 
Union, Dartmouth House, 37, Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 1, by the latter 
part of February in each year, for appointments 
to commence in the summer or autumn following. 

British teachers have in almost every case not 
merely enjoyed their visit to America and been 
charmed by the overflowing hospitality and 
friendliness of Americans, but have come back 
convinced that their American experience was 
of very definite value to them. Some of them 
have found American schools so different from 
British ones that adjustment was difficult. Some 
have commented adversely on the rather lower 
academic standards which obtain on the average 
in the United States as compared with Britain 
and on the American credit system, which en- 
ables students to acquire points for an often 
oddly assorted collection of classes and to grad- 
uate on the basis of points earned rather than 
information and understanding acquired. They 
have, however, also been immensely impressed 
with the self-reliance and social maturity of 
American boys and girls, with the spirit of 
friendly equality between teachers and students, 
with the influential American parent-teacher as- 
sociations, with the superb physical equipment 
of American schools, with the variety of the 
American school curriculum, with the receptive- 
ness of American educators to new ideas, and 
above all with the esteem which Americans, like 
the Seots, but unlike the English, have for edu- 
cation. Few of them have failed to acquire, in 
addition to an affection for America, and a sense 
of its importance in the modern world, new 
points of view, and new techniques, which are of 
value to them professionally —H. A. L. Fisher, 
Warden of New College, Oxford, formerly presi- 
dent of the British Board of Education, in the 
Educational Supplement of the Times, London. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE WILLIAM 
PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 

Wirt the simplicity, reserve and dignity that 
characterize the best of Quaker tradition, the 
William Penn Charter School of Philadelphia 
celebrated, from May 10 to 12, the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its founding in 1689. 
Established by William Penn in that year and 
chartered subsequently by him in 1701, 1708 and 
1711, the school has been in continuous existence 
and still operates under grant of the last charter. 
It is interesting to note that the school is under 
the direction of a Corporation of Overseers, 
fifteen in number, who are in direct line of suc- 
cession from the original overseers named by 
Penn in his 1711 charter. In the two and a half 
centuries of its existence, only one hundred and 
seventy-two men have had the distinction of be- 
ing members of the corporation. 

Penn Charter is the fourth oldest private 
school in the United States. Started in old 
down-town Philadelphia, the school moved in 
1874 to 8 South Twelfth Street, where for fifty 


years it continued in the very heart of the city. 
In 1925 Penn Charter occupied its present lovely 
location, “Pinehurst,” in historic Germantown, 


where it carries on its academic work as a coun- 
try day school and continues to prepare its stu- 
dents for the best and larger colleges in the East. 

A colorful and effective pageant depicting 
scenes the history of the 
school, opened the commemorative ceremonies 
on Wednesday, May 10. Episodes portrayed 
Penn’s meeting with the Indians, the signing 
of the treaty with them, the signing of the 
land agreement for the school and the assembly 
of the first class there. All parts were taken 
by boys of the school, from Pre-First up to 
Upper Prima. 

There followed the forty-sixth annual Color 
Day Contest on the twenty-two-acre grounds of 
the institution, a field day in which every boy 
of the 530 enrolled students participates in one 
of the twelve events. These include tugs-of-war, 
pass backs, relays, sack race, ete. The “Blues” 
defeated the “Yellows” for the first time in four 


associated with 


years. 
As part of the anniversary celebration the 
alumni dedicated a beautifully appointed lounge 


jointly to the memory of a former head mastery. 
Dr. Richard M. Jones, and Dr. Clinton 4 
Strong, formerly head of the English depart. 
ment, who died during the past winter. The 
president of the Alumni Society, Robert J. Tait 
Paul, introduced C. Brewster Rhoads, a promi- 
nent attorney of Philadelphia, who paid tribute 
to the great influence of these two well-beloved 
figures in Penn Charter’s history. Acceptance 
of the Alumni Room was made subsequently at 
the anniversary dinner by Alfred G. Seatter- 
good, clerk of the overseers. 

Attended by 550 guests—overseers, faculty 
members, alumni and students—an_ elaborate 
dinner in the school gymnasium climaxed the 
celebration on Friday evening, May 12. In in- 
troducing Dr. Richard M. Gummere, formerly 
head master at Penn Charter, from 1917 to 
1935, and now chairman of the Board of Ad- 
missions at Harvard, as toastmaster, Dr. Richard 
Knowles, the present head master, quoted the 
words applied to President Kirkland of Harvard 
by members of his senior class: “We thank you 
for the honors which your award has made more 
sweet and we thank you for the reproof which 
has been tempered with love. We thauk you for 
the benignity of manners which engaged our 
confidence, for charities which secured our 
hearts. We thank you, sir, for all the little 
nameless unremembered acts of your kindness 
and authority.” 

In happy style Dr. Gummere presented the 
speakers of the evening: Principal Walter W. 
Haviland, of the Friends’ Select School of 
Philadelphia; Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann School for Boys; 
Frank A. Moorshead, Esq., the alumni historian, 
and President William Mather Lewis, of Lafay- 
ette College. Dr. Lewis combined the tributes 
which all brought to the old school when he said: 
“We must call America back to the elements that 
have made for the greatness of this country im 
the past. There is no need for pessimism if we 
face civilization with heads up. It is because 
Penn Charter has led its youth on to better 
things that we congratulate you on this two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary to-night.” 

Wicesurt R. WALTERS 

THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 

PHILADELPHIA 
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REPORTS 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE PHILAN- 
THROPIC FOUNDATIONS 


MepictNe and public health outrank education 
mong the objects towards which American 
foundations now grant an annual total of $38,- 
500,000, according to a survey of foundation 
viving just eompleted by Raymond Rich Asso- 
ciates, consultants to foundations, learned so- 
cieties and other non-profit institutions. The 
survey, embracing reports from the 243 lead- 
ing foundations, is an extensive revision of an 
investigation formerly published periodically by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 

In suggesting that the Rich Associates under- 
take this task, the Twentieth Century Fund 
placed at their disposal all records and mate- 
rials used in previous reports, and assisted in 
preparation of the eurrent issue, which con- 
siderably enlarges the scope of previous studies. 
The Associates, however, bear all responsibility 
for the new report. 

The survey indicates that for medical research, 
medical education, the erection and support of 
hospitals and other purposes related to medicine 
and publie health, foundations granted individ- 
uals and institutions more than one third of their 
total disbursements, or $13,495,898 during 1937 
(the latest year for which complete figures are 
available). 

Edueation, for many years the foremost con- 
cern of foundations, dropped to second place 
and received but a fourth, or $9,170,318, of the 
total gifts. The other leading fields in which 
foundations subsidize projects are, in the order 
of their importanee from the standpoint of 
grants: social welfare, $4,695,880; the physical 
and biologieal sciences, $2,253,298; government 
and public administration, $1,710,598; eco- 
nomics, $1,353,386. 

In bringing together these and other figures 
covering foundation activities and structures, 
the Rich organization restricted its report to 
foundations that paid out at least $1,500 during 
1937 for projeets not directly controlled by 
foundation staff members. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s former surveys provide comparable 
figures for 1934 and 1931. 


Several large foundations gave the bulk of 
foundation subsidies for medical and public 
health projects. The General Education Board, 
a Rockefeller fund, allotted $5,120,446 to this 
field in 1937, the Rockefeller Foundation $4,- 
222,472, and the Commonwealth Fund $1,367,- 
644. During the past five years, the report 
states, the Commonwealth Fund—a Harkness 
benefaction—has devoted an increasingly larger 
share of its annual payments of $1,750,000 to 
$2,000,000, to medical research. 

Gifts of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for medicine and public health amounted 
to $525,250 in 1937. The John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation since 1935 has limited its 
new activities to research in the medical sci- 
ences and spent $224,550 on such projects in 
1937. Public health and medicine are also the 
chief interests of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
and the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, to the 
extent of $165,328 and $183,314 a year, re- 
spectively. 

An intensified interest in medicine and public 
health is further evidenced by the establishment 
of new foundations created specifically to lend 
assistance in this field. The Rich report lists 
the following large medical foundations set up 
in the last five years: The Jane Coffin Childs 
Memorial Fund for Medical Research, which 
subsidizes cancer investigations, established in 
1937; Dazian Foundation for Medical Research, 
1938; the Samuel S. Fels Fund, 1936, inter- 
ested primarily in discovering ways to main- 
tain health; Finney-Howell Research Founda- 
tion, Ine., 1937, established to promote the study 
of cancer; the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 1938; the Nemours Foundation, 1936, 
whose current project is the erection of a hos- 
pital for crippled children in Delaware; and 
Zachary Smith Reynolds Foundation, Ine., 1936, 
which is financing a campaign to control ve- 
nereal diseases in North Carolina. In addition, 
the control and elimination of disease is one of 
the purposes for which the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion was set up in 1937 in California, and it gave 
a large share of its $56,500 disbursements dur- 
ing its first year of operation for medical 
research. 
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Projects in the educational field received 
about a fourth—$9,170,318—of the grants paid 
in 1937, while social welfare accounted for ap- 
proximately an eighth—$4,695,880—of the total. 
In the edueation field, the General Education 
Board once again led with grants of $3,794,192 
in 1937, and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York contributed $1,850,285. The third largest 
source for foundation funds in support of edu- 
cational projects was the Horace H. Rackham 
and Mary A. Rackham Fund, which granted 
$1,101,000 in 1937. 

The three largest donors to social welfare 
projects in the year under survey were: The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, $1,922,835; the Rackham Fund, $496,- 
850; and the New York Foundation, $407,841. 
Grants in the field of social welfare, including 
direct relief to individuals, have been decreasing 
since 1931. 

The physical and biological sciences received 
the fourth largest share of the grants, a total 
of $2,253,298. The leading donors of these 


funds were: The Rockefeller Foundation, with 
gifts of $1,094,052 in 1937; General Education 
Board, $791,638; and the Carnegie Institution 


of Washington, $76,564. 

Grants for projects in the field of government 
and public administration totaled $1,710,598 in 
1937 and were given chiefly by two Rockefeller 
foundations. The Spelman Fund of New York 
contributed $1,076,420, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation distributed $588,450. 

An increasing proportion of foundation in- 
come is being allotted to individuals and organi- 
zations working on economic problems. Such 
grants, however, still rank sixth in the list of 
totals, aggregating $1,353,386. The Rockefeller 
Foundation gave $1,136,475 of this, chiefly for 
research in social security problems. Two other 
large foundations are now concentrating their 
funds upon economic projects; these are the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh, formed in 1929, and Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, Inc., of New York, organized in 
1936. 

The social sciences other than economies did 
not share the increased interest in economic 
problems, the Rich organization discovered. 
Sixty foundations, whose grants for 1937, 1934 
and 1931 may be compared, expended $882,920 
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on social science in 1937, 71 per cent. less than 
1934 and 84 per cent. under 1931. 

Thirty-nine of the 243 foundations each made 
total grants of $100,000 and more in 1937, gg 
these, the General Education Board led the list 
with disbursements of $9,716,277, a figure due 
in part to the policy of liquidation adopted by 
the organization’s directors. The Rockefeller 
Foundation ranked second with $8,996,016, and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York third 
with $3,695,534. 

Thirty-one of the foundations making the 
largest grants had also reported their grants 
in 1934 and 1931. Of these, twenty-two made 
more sizable disbursements in 1937 than in 1934, 
The Wieboldt Foundation increased its pay- 
ments by 265 per cent., rising from $30,300 to 
$110,650. Grants of the Lucius N. Littaner 
Foundation increased 225 per cent., from $32,- 
557 to $105,901. The Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund, established in 1934, 
made disbursements of $2,164,950 in 1937, four 
times as much as its payments of $527,110 in 
1934. 

Other large increases in total gifts were those 
of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, whose 1937 
grants of $572,685 were 127 per cent. greater 
than its 1934 total, and the Josiah Macy, Jr, 
Foundation, whose increase was 95 per cent. to 
$211,239 in 1937. The grants paid by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Chicago Community 
Trust and the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation all were more than 74 per 
cent. greater in 1937 than in 1934. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BRINSER, AYERS and WARD SHEPARD. Our Use of 
the Land. Pp. xvi+303. Illustrated. Harper. 
$1.40. 

BUTTERWECK, JoseEPH S. and GrorGce A. MuzzeY. 
A Handbook for Teachers: an Integration Course 
for Classroom Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Pp. xx+218. Illustrated. Dutton. $2.25. 

CUMMINGS, HowarD and EVERETT B. SACKETT. 
Our Schools. Pp. xiv +216. Illustrated. Harper. 
$1.40. 

Muzumpar, Haripas T. Gandhi Triumphant ; the 
Inside Story of the Historic Fast. Pp. 103. 
Universal. $1.00. 

Water, ErIcH A. 1939 Essay Annual; a Yearly 
Collection of Significant Essays, Personal, Critt- 
cal, Controversial and Humorous. Pp. ix +310. 
Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Wesster, E. C. Guidance for the High School 
Pupil; a Study of Quebec Secondary Schools. 
McGill Social Research Series, No. 8. Pp. xvit 
153. 6 figures. Clarke, Irwin, Toronto. $1.75. 








